QRADUATION  ISSUE 


Februarij  Nineteen  Tipentij '-three 


v*u«-* 


HELP  YOU  WORK 


Both  garden  and  farm  work  are  best  done  with  KEEN  KUTTER  farm- 
ing tools.     Crops  are  better  because  tillage   is  more  thorough. 

KEEN  KUTTER  Farming  Tools  comprise  everything  needed  for  hand 
work    on    the    farm. 


^-^ 
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Y  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  ^ 

—SOLD     BY     RETAIL     MERCHANTS     EVERYWHERE— 


PRICE  BROS. 

FRUIT    and    PRODUCE 

Highest   Cash    Prices   Paid   for   All 

Produce 

Phone    137-W.  23    W.    State    St. 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Wm.  P.  Ely  &  Son 

Ready-to-Wear  Clothing  for  Men,  Boys 
and  Children.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Hats 
and    Caps.   Furnishing   Goods,  Bicycles. 


Opposite  R.  R.  Depot 
Bell  Phone  Doyleetown,  Pa. 

HARRY  H.  HISTAND 
Architect 

Dealer  In 

Commercial  Auto  Bodies  of  all  Kinds 
Phone  292J  Doylestown,  Pa. 

DOYLESTOWN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Printing  of  Any   Kind 
"Good  Printing  at  a  Reasonable  Price" 
l'roini>t      service      nn.i      satisfaction 
ahpolutely  guaranteed. 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

HENRY  S.  BEIDLER 

212     South     Main     Street 

MERCHANT      MILLER 

Wholesale   and    Retail    Dealer 

Flour,    Feed,    Grain,    Coal,    Field    and 
Grass  Seeds,  Lime,  Cement,  Fertilizers 


0.  HENRIKSON 
—BAKERY— 

—  Bread   and   Cakes — 
PLUMSTEADVILLE.     PA. 
Bell    Phone    815-R-5. 


P'OR    QUALITY.    SERVICE    AND 
SQUARE    DEAL 

TAe  ^OXcJUi  Store 

STANDS   FIRST 

Vitior  .\gents         EJastman  Kodak  Agency 

Doylestown    Drug:   Co.,    Corner    Main    and 

Court    Streets,    Doylestown,    Pa. 

Fine  Shoes  for  Man  and  Boy 

Edward  G.  Case 

TOGGERY  SHOP 

Lenape   BIdg.,   Main   Street   Front 

THOMAS  L  YONS 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelr}-  and 

Silverware, 

Doylestow^n,  Pa. 

REPAIRING   A  SPECIALTY "(WB 

JAMES  BARRETT 

Dealer    in 

Hardware,  Paints,  Glass,  Etc. 

Corner    .Main   and    Ashland    Sts. 
Doylestown.   Pa. 


Bucks  County  Trust  Co. 

Doylestown,    Pa. 
Solicits    Your    Patronage 


J.  Ji.  Qar 


'  veTtiBind  Sdtvice 


PRINTING   and    ADVERTISING 


Harl  Butldinq— DoijlestoiDn,  Pa. 


JOSEPH    WINDHOLZ 
Painter  and  Paperhanger 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
BELL   PHONE   1767-J 


Clean] US 


Repairing.         r)yein.t 


M.  PEARLMAN 

TAILOR    AND    FURRIER 

Suits    IVlade   to   Order 

Corner    Main    St.    and    Oakland    ave. 

Doylestown,   Pa. 

OUR  MOTTO   l.S 

T  H  K     BEST  —THE     V  E  RY      B  EST  -AND 

NOTIHN<^    BUT  THE  BEST. 

PAINTS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 

B.Bmswanger&Co 

115  North  Fourth  St.,  Philada..  Pa. 

M.A.KBATZ 

WHOLESALE 
CONFECTIONER 

SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

Doylestown  Inn 

launch  Room,  Restaurant  and 

"The  Jug  in  the  Wall"  Rathskeller 
A  good  place  to   Dine,  to   have  a  Sup- 
per, Banquet  or  a  Dance 
Both  Phones  IS  W.  State  Street 


LEAR'S 

ICE  CREAM  AND  SODA  PARLOR 

Abbott's  Ice  Cream 

QUALITY    CONFECTIONS 

Opposite    l''oiiiit;iin    f[ou!i»; 
Doylestown,    Pa. 

C.  S.  WETHERILL 

Lumber,  Coal  and  Cement 

BUILDING     MATERIAL 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

J.  F.  MOORE 

Cor.    Main    and    State    Streets 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Bell    192-J 


C'andy,   Stationery.    Novelties,    Xotions 
and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHEN  IN  TOWN  VISIT 

Doylestown' s    Modern  Sani- 

htry  Hod  a  Founiain 

SMITH 

IWAIN  AND  STATE  STS.       DRUGS  and  GIFTS 

Dr.  J.  W.  Sigafoos 

DENTIST 

II  W.  Court  St..  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Compliments   of 

"THE  FACULTY" 


R.   J.    HAMILTON 

122    E.    ASHLAND    AVE. 


PLASTERING  CEMENTING 

Estimates   Cheerfully   Furnished 

Bell    Phone.  Doylestown,   Pa. 


1      Bell  Phone  285-W 

1 

1                      GUSTAVE 

SANDERS 
Photo  Studio 

* 

i 

Doylestown              K 

lisssssissssssssmesm^^ 
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DONNELLY'S 

(F.  J.  Donnelly) 

• ■ • I • 1®!®!®!®!® 

■    Heating 

i 

Roofing 

—Bell  Phone  8 

ESTIMATES    FURNISHED 

(48  South  Main  Street) 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Repairing 

® 


MARKOWTZ  BROTHERS 


Importers    of 


HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR 


NOTIONS 


321-323   Market   Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


F.   D.   HARTZEL'S  SONS  CO. 

Chalfont,   Pa. 

Dealers  in 
Flour,     Feed,     Coal,     Etc. 

DOYLESTOWN  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA 

CALL  245-J  AND 

Let  us  relieve  you  of  your  Wash 
Day  Worries 

Compliments   of 

A  FRIEND 


Bell  182 


Keystone  19 — D 


PmU^llELPHIA 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTING 

— Radio  Equipment — 

Automotive  Electrical  Equipment 

CHAS.  B.  MOYER 

30    EAST   STATE    STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
Both    Phones. 

FRED  DIETRICH 

Monument  Square  Barber  Shop 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
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DEDICATION 


As  we  are  leaving  Farm  School  and  those  who,  for  three 
years  have  guided  and  urged  us  on  toward  the  final  goal  of 
victory,  we  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  Athletic 
Board. 

All  through  the  year  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us,  for 
on  it  were  represented  the  highest  and  finest  type  of 
manhood. 

For  the  kindly  assistance  they  have  rendered  in  guiding 
us  through  our  moments  of  depression,  for  the  wonderful 
encouragement,  counsel  and  attention  they  have  given  us; 
we,  the  class  of  1923,  as  a  token  of  our  esteemed  gratitude, 
dedicate  to  the  Athletic  Board  this  Year  Book,  to  show  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  class  there  is  keen  appreciation  of  their 
unselfish  interests. 


^^-^ 
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Editor L.  Bennett 

Literae   Frederick  W.  Kloss 

Agriculture    Rubin  Regelson 

Business  Manager   Da^dd  Piatt 

Assistant  Business  Manager Samuel  Packer 

Athletics Boris  H.  Duskiii 

Class  and  Club  and  Exchange     .....  Mitchell  Brauman 

Art  Editor    N.    Brewer 

Alumni David  Lasday 

Joke  Editor Benjamin  Diamond 

Faculty  Advisor Rev.  W.  H.  Boswell 

Published  by  the  Students  of  National  Farm  School. 
Address   Communications   to   Busniess   Manager,    Farm 
School,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

Yearly  Subscription   $1.50  by  mail 

Entered  at  the  Post  OfRce  at  Farm  School  as  Second 
Class  Matter. 


INTROSPECTION 

By  VICTOR 

And  as  we  retrospect  let  us  introspect.  And  let  us  not  be  sparing.  Let 
us  hold  the  mirror  of  Public  Opinion  before  us  and  see  whether  our  deeds 
and  actions  of  the  past  year  that  is  therein  reflected  are  a  credit  or  dis- 
credit. 

As  is  the  custom  and  is  quite  natural,  the  present  Senior  Class  has  been 
the  executive  part  of  the  student  body  for  the  year  of  1922.  To  the  gradu- 
ates I  say:  Have  you  as  a  leading  spirit,  done  your  best  to  promote  the 
proper  enivornment  for  the  school?  Have  you  fulfilled  the  expectations 
held  of  you  by  the  faculty  and  supporters  of  this  school?    Have  you  done 
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your  best  in  the  creating  of  a  luglier  standard  to  be  set  up  as  tlu-  goal  for 
future  classes  to  attain?  And  to  the  rest  of  the  students  I  say:  Have  we 
as  undergraduates  done  our  best  in  co-operation  with  the  Seniors?  Let  us 
be  frank  with  ourselves,  une  or  uie  besi  ways  oi  uiK^^niK  out  laiiits  aud  cor- 
recting them  is  vigorous  self-criticism.  We  must  set  forth  the  failures  and 
success  of  tJie  past,  that  we  may  profit  by  them,  and  thus  be  able  to  com- 
mence the  new  year  with  definite  aims,  ambitions  and  with  tangible  prob- 
lems to  settle. 

To  do  thi«.  I  "Mi>5t  r>«w  the  nrivileee  of  entering  Into  this  article,  the  pei- 
sonal  clement.  Since  I  take  upon  myself,  the  role  of  critic,  and  since  I 
think  that  my  thoughts  have  not  been  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  you, 
1  believe  it  is  pertinent  for  me  to  assume  the  ai)ovt'  n.eutioncd  dignity. 
\->(j  -"^  J  'n^'o  "r-r  »--,.'-  »-^  rTm^""  f(->J!nv-'-»"f'r-"tq  *--  '"■'^  dav  of  niy  en- 
trance into  the  portals  of  this  institution;   a  warm  day  in  March,  1922. 

Farm  School  is  quite  different  from  the  aevrage  training  school,  and  it 
is  tlierefore  rather  hard  for  the  newcomer  to  adjust  himself  to  his  novel  sur- 
roundings. It  is  done,  however,  and  very  nicely.  Those  fellows  who  came 
here  when  the  term  first  began  will  probably  remember  a  little  event  that 
took  place.  It  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Seniors'  Social  Affair.  That  it  was 
a  complete  success,  I  as  a  Freshman  was  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  say. 
As  I  look  back  upon  it  now.  I  can  readily  see  the  purpose  it  served.  There  is 
a  great  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not,  this  initial  admoni- 
tion of  the  Freshman  created  the  effect  that  was  intended.  Has  terrorization 
in  any  form  ever  induced  true  loyalty?  With  no  little  temerity  I  voiced 
these  thoughts  to  an  upperclassman.  I  was  told  that  Class  Distinction  was 
an  absolute  necessity  to  a  school  of  this  kind.  With  great  eloquence,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  perfect  harmony  in  our  work  in  the  fields  sans 
class  distinction  would  be  practically  nil.  I  agreed.  Yes,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent there  must  be  class  distinction,  but  there  are  such  things  as  extremes. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  observe  that,  beginning  with  the  present  graduating 
class,  that  class  distinction  in  Farm  School's  social  life  has  become  less 
and  less  of  an  all  dominating  factor,  for  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  have 
a  much  more  efficient  organization  among  ourselves  if  there  is  less  ill  feel- 
ing between  the  classes.  For  we  must  remember  that  a  student  body  of  100 
can  be  very  easily  be  divided  upon  the  merest  trifle. 

The  first  month  of  a  new  student's  life,  here,  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, for  it  determines  just  what  his  attitude  will  be  for  the  rest  of  his 
stay.  We  must  have  the  correct  spirit  instilled  right  from  the  start.  Has 
this  been  done  to  the  classes  of  '23  and  '24?  Their  careers  show  that  they 
do  not  possess  it.  I  shall  explain  this  statement  anon.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, 1  believe  the  present  Freshman  Class  has  been  fortunate.  Because  of  a 
milder  and  more  just  enforcement  of  Class  Distinction,  they  have  more 
heartily  entered  into  school  activities,  and  with  the  aid  of  certain  of  Its 
former  members,  It  has  been  able  to  establish  an  enviable  record. 

All  of  the  mistakes  that  the  present  graduating  class  has  made  and 
there  have  been  many,  can  be  directly  traced  to  an  alarming  lack  of  pep, 
which  Is  80  necessary  in  producing  results. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  expected  that  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
the  leaders  of  the  student  body.  It  is,  therefore,  unseemly  and  a  very  bad 
example  to  the  underclassmen  when  this  selfsame  Senior  Class  Is  divided 
against  itself.  It  hinders  progress  and  certainly  does  not  inspire  confidence 
in  others.  We  have  had  a  very  bad  season  in  athletics  and  not  a  very  bril- 
liant success  in  our  social  affairs.  Our  paper  has  been  only  partially  sup- 
ported and  there  has  been  very  little  activity  throughout  all  of  the  student 
organizations.  And  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  general  breakdown  in 
our  morale?  What  is  the  reason  for  our  lack  of  co-operation?  It  is  hard  to 
state  one  particularly  reason,  for  the  causes  are  many  and  the  instances 
manifold  and  seemingly  petty.    1  will  try  however,  to  bring  to  light  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  the  frame  upon  which  we  are  trying  to  erect  our  school  life 
machine. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  student  body  depends  upon  the 
Seniors  for  leadership,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Seniors  to  have  a  smooth 
running  class  organization  to  insure  harmony  wth  external  forces.  And  this 
has  not  been  true  this  year.  Have  those  men  who  have  been  the  oflicers 
of  the  Senior  Class  performed  their  duties?  And  if  they  have,  as  I  believe 
most  of  them  have,  why  have  they  not  then  received  the  backing  that  was 
due  them?  Undeniably  there  has  been  a  distinct  break  within  us.  Our  main 
purpose  in  the  heat  of  argument  has  been  lost  sight  of,  as  is  usually  the  out- 
come in  such  a  case,  and  almost  ludicrous  situation  (to  the  disinterested 
non-participants)  has  ensued.  Talk  has  replaced  action.  We  have  heard 
"yapp"  from  all  different  sides  of  the  question  that  was  so  deadly  serious 
to  us  and  nothing  real,  practical,  or  concrete  has  been  accomplished.  Dis- 
sension has  not  only  disrupted  the  political  harmony  of  the  executive  or- 
ganization of  the  student  body,  but  it  has  also  spread  into  insiddious  influence 
among  the  rest  of  the  student  interests  and  has  all  but  paralyzed  construc- 
tive activity. 

And  not  only  that.  Our  social  affairs  have  been  directly  influenced 
by  this  political  function.  Is  it  possible  that  one  will  put  his  best  effort  into 
putting  across  any  sort  of  a  dance,  entertainment  or  gathering  when  he  gets 
the  impression  that  somehow  he  is  not  getting  any  benefit  by  it?  Or  when 
he  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  beng  excluded?  There  has  been  a  feeling 
fo  restraint  even  in  our  moments  of  joy  and  relaxation.  Isolated  as  we  are, 
and  living  togther  as  we  do,  there  should  at  a  time  of  universal  merrymak- 
ing a  universal  indulgence  of  it.  At  those  times,  at  least,  should  be  created 
a  fraternal  spirit  that  would  insure  a  wholehearted  enjoyment  of  the  affair 
at  hand.  Then  we  could  look  back  upon  our  days  at  Farm  School  with 
pleasant  thought.  When  a  class  gives  a  dance,  or  when  the  Literary  Society 
announces  a  program,  they  should  be  backed  by  the  support  of  all  of  us.  No 
one  should  be  allowed  to  feel  that  he  has  been  neglected.  We  should  all 
participate.  When  the  Junior  prom  was  held,  the  Freshmen  were  thoretical- 
ly  (but  evidently  not  practically)  snubbed,  and  the  Seniors  seemed  to  feel 
since  it  was  nothing  of  their  own  business,  it  need  not  be  supported,  so  that 
the  Juniors  entertained  a  very  select  and  exclusive  crowd.  This  occasion 
should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  entire  school.  As  it  was,  we 
did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  money,  labor,  and  time  that  was  spent  on  it. 
And  what  dull  evenings  have  been  those  turned  over  in  honor  of  our  letter 
men!  How  execrably  attended!  They  should  have  been  gala  events.  Oui 
social  attempts  are  the  brighter  side  of  our  school  life.  They  relieve  the  un- 
avoidable monotony  of  our  class  and  industrial  work.  We  should  exploit  our 
opportunities  to  the  nth  degree  and  make  the  most  of  them  while  we  may. 

Athletically  we  have  been  a  brilliant  failure,  which  also  can  be  traced 
directly  back  to  our  disastrous  attempt  to  fight  each  other.  When  we  do  not 
produce  a  winning  team,  there  are  always  plenty  of  alibis  to  be  found.  Either 
the  men  on  the  team  are  poor,  or  the  coach  is  to  blame.  We  can  always  find 
enough  fellows  who  feel  that  the  authorities  have  a  personal  grudge  against 
them  that  prevents  them  making  a  team.  These  fellows  seemed  to  think 
that  if  a  coach  would  only  give  them  a  chance,  they  would  undoubtedly  bud 
into  stars.  And  yet  when  they  did  get  a  chance,  they  invariably  failed.  Why 
should  they  tninK  iliat  unless  tney  get  on  tlie  team,  it  iou't  v,c;-i.L  support- 
ing? Every  athletic  organization,  even  the  most  successful,  come  across 
such  petty  problems;  they  are  not  relegated  to  Farm  School  alone.  They 
must  be  met  and  overcome.  The  real  cause  for  the  poor  showing  any  sport 
makes  is  either  that  there  is  trouble  among  its  participants  themselves,  or 
there  is  insufficient  co-operative  work  done  by  their  supporters,  or  else  that 
the  coach  is  not  fitted  ror  the  job.  Oi  ail  these  the  secona  is  tne  one  mat 
can  be  applied  to  the  dilemna  faced  by  our  atheltic  organization  this  year. 
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I  believe  that  the  fellows  on  the  baseball  and  football  teams  have  done  their 

» ,     ,,r,,)  ~f    »»>   -     ,.ir-><">.-f<n<-'»'--      •■"•I     l>'>x'<>    clinwn     thi'ii-     loV:iltV        'pill-     ••o-wli4>« 

have  done  their  utmost,  in  spite  of  the  unjust  iriticisin  voiced  against  them 
publiily  and  privately  by  some  of  us.  The  athletic  board  has  performed 
admirably  and  is  above  reproach.  The  fault  is  with  us,  the  erstwhile  critics. 
We  bave  not  done  our  duty.  Instead  of  offering  our  services,  and  inspiring 
confidence  in  our  players,  we  have  done  just  the  opposite.  We  have  talked 
and  talked  during  tlie  baseball  and  football  seasons,  but  that  is  all.  And  the 
result  is  general  liard  feeling  and  restraint  among  us.  Instead  of  waiting 
a  more  opportune  time  to  air  grievances  and  irregularities  of  which  we  were 
aware  long  before:  we  chose  to  cause  trouble  by  unjust  criticism  of  the 
coaches  at  a  crucial  time,  and  by  breaking  down  the  morale  of  the  players 
by  hasty  talk.  We  have  ourselves  to  blanio.  but  1  know  that  the  harrowing 
experiences  that  the  year  has  brought  forth  will  only  be  as  lessons  to  us, 
in  the  creating  of  a  better  understanding  and  better  spirit  for  next  year. 

1  do  not  believe  that  Farm  School  offers  a  very  inspiring  field  for  liter- 
ary effort:  due  probably  to  the  practical  nature  of  most  of  our  work.  So,  of 
course,  we  could  not  expect  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  writing  done  by 
the  students,  but  this  year  (and  1  say  it  with  sorrow)  there  has  been  a  much 
less  trend  in  that  direction  than  usual.  Fellows,  if  we  need  anything,  we 
badly  need  more  of  a  literary  atmosphere.  Our  work  is  cut  and  dry,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  the  imagination,  and  surely  athletics  alone  does  not 
cultivate  that  culture  that  is  so  economically  and  socially  necessary  in  this 
world  if  we  expect  to  have  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  There  are 
two  channels  at  present,  through  which  we  can  express  our  thoughts — the 
Literary  Society  and  The  Gleaner.  The  Literary  Society  (at  what  times  it 
actually  did  function)  has  afforded  us  very  little  attraction,  and  this  leaves 
practically  one  thing  to  support — The  Gleaner.  Have  we  taken  advantage  of 
this?  We  have  neglected  our  most  vital  organ,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  most  cherished  privilege  that  we  have.  An  editor-in-chief 
and  a  staff  were  appointed,  and  then  we  patiently  turned  our  backs  and  left 
them  to  do  the  work  so  that  we  could  make  a  decent  showing.  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  sincerely  thank  the  editor  and  his  staff  for  the  work  ihai 
they  turned  out  for  us.  in  si)ite  of  the  coldness  and  apathy  shown  them.  1 
have  not  said  all  this  through  a  spirit  of  malice.  It  hurts  me  because  I  con- 
sider myself  an  accomplice  to  these  facts. 

The  problem  of  the  lack  of  co-ordinate  work,  after  all,  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  met  in  pas*  years  by  former  classes.  It  has  been  a  little  more 
apparent  this  year.  That  is  all.  The  cause,  which  should  have  been  elimi- 
nated long  before,  has  been  allowed  to  develop.  And  by  the  cause,  1  mean 
the  secret  society  within  the  student  body.  We  all  know  that  it  exists. 
We  all  know  the  harm  that  it  has  done,  in  spite  of  its  good  intentions. 
We  all  know  in  most  cases  its  leaders  have  been  popular,  brainy,  and 
sincere  fellows.  But  they  have  allowed  their  good  intentions  and  their 
manner  of  work  to  defeat  their  purpose.  They  meant  to  keep  up  the 
"old  Farm  School  spirit,"  and. yet  they  did  the  opposite  by  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence they  inspired  within  us  by  their  secrecy.  This  society  was  the 
cause,  I  know,  of  the  break  which  has  been  so  evident  in  the  student  body 
this  year.  By  the  time  this  article  goes  to  print,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  unpleasant  pressure  that  it  has  lately  received,  and  the  publicity  its 
leaders  have  received,  not  through  our  good  work,  so  much  as  the  needed 
help  of  the  faculty,  have  caused  it  to  disband.  We  have  had  about  enough 
of  bitter  feelings;  it's  about  time  for  some  uuilied  action.  Up  to  now  I 
have  devoted  my  space  to  severe  criticism,  and  i7iayhap.  have  created  tiie 
wrong  impression  that  the  Senior  class  was  responsible  for  the  lethargic 
year  we  have  passed.  That  is  not  so.  The  under-classmen  have  been  as 
much  to  blame,  if  not  more.  We  constitute  the  majority.  And  we  could 
have  greatly  helped  the  situation  by  a  little  clean  thinking,  les^  talk,  and 
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sane  action.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  now  to  cope  with  next  year's  prob- 
lems, since  we  have  seen  what  there  is  to  be  looked  out  for.  But  enough 
of  this.  The  Senior  class  has  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  It  has  ex- 
celled in  many  ways  and  set  us  an  example  that  will  not  be  easy  to  follow. 

Although  collectively  the  present  graduating  class  cannot  boast  of  a 
shining  record;  individually,  the  class  has  established  a  mark  that  is  in- 
deed enviable.  In  individual  effort  in  scholarship  and  industrial  v/ork  it 
has  excelled,  and  on  one  can  say  that  the  Senior  class  has  failed  when 
it  came  to  putting  across  anything  that  was  symbolic  of  it. 

Well,  fellows,  the  year  is  spent,  good  or  l)ad,  and  soon  all  that  we  have 
gone  through  will  be  history,  and  much  of  its  trials  and  disappointments 
will  have  lest  their  sting.  We  can,  however,  immediately  profit  by  them. 
Let's  do  so.  In  parting  with  our  companions,  let  us  give  them  assurance 
that  we  have  stopped  being  children  and  are  mature.  Let  us  impress  the 
faculty  with  the  fact  that  we  are  trustworthy  and  dependable;  and  they, 
I  am  sure,  will  see  to  it  that  we  get  the  mo«t  of  our  last  year  in  school. 
We  have  big  improvements  to  institute  next  year,  and  we  need  the  best- 
that  is  in  every  Junior  and  Freshman  to  carry  them  through.  Our  fond 
dreams  of  a  practical  working  student  council  are  rapidly  taking  shape, 
and  it  will  need  every  bit  of  support  that  you  can  give  it. 

Seniors,  in  our  last  farewell  we  have  but  one  more  thought  to  give 
you.  Many  of  you  are  using  Farm  School  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher 
education  (  although  you  all  should  indulge  in  further  education,  whether 
it  be  in  systematized  form  or  not),  and  in  your  travels  you  will  probably 
come  across  the  same  difficulties  on  a  larger  scale  that  you  have  encoun- 
tered here.  We,  the  under-classmen,  cherish  the  hope  that  your  experi- 
ence at  Farm  School  will  make  easier  those  difficulties.  As  alumni,  we 
hope  that  you  will  preserve  your  interest  in  us  by  giving  us,  in  spirit,  at 
least,  a  helping  hand  in  our  task  of  attaining  the  success  you  most  as- 
suredly would  have  attained  had  circumstances  been  different. 
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By    VICTOR 


Snow,   Snow,   Snow! 
How    enchanting,   how    entrancing; 
Gently  pelting,  oh   how  melting, 
Wondrous,  heautioiis  snow! 

Swirling,  whirling,   ever  twirling. 
Flying  clouds  of  snow; 
Cov'nng  vales,  and  sightless  ridges, 
Wher'er  the   crisp   young   wind    doth   blow. 

Aye.  let  it  snow,  let  it  blow, 
Transform   the   murky,   dreary   colors, 
With  the  soft,  pure  white  snow — 
Change  the  drabness  of  the  landscape. 

Snow.  I  tell  thee,  snow  and  blow, 
Transfigure,  pray,  the  living  bareness, 
With   thy  soft  and   noiseless   patter. 
All-caressing  snow. 


DID   YOU? 
By    SHORR 

1  never  saw  a  little  bird 
Without  its  song  of  cheer; 
I  never  saw  a  tender  flower 
Without  bright  color  clear. 
I    never   saw   a   rippling   stream 
That  did  not  gently  flow. 
F  never  saw  a  butterfly. 
Hut   that   it   cheered   me,   O! 
I   never  saw  a  Held   of  grass 
Without  refreshing  dew — 
I  never  saw  a  tiny  ant 
Without  its  work  to  do. 
I  never  saw  the  evening  sun 
In   all   its  splendor  set — 
Upon   all   these  phenomena 
Without,  It  seems,  regret. 
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By    R.    REGELSON 

Beneath  those  stately  maples, 
Where  gathered  the  shadows  at  dusk, 
I  felt  a  song  sweep  over  me, 
Express  it  In  words,  I  must. 

The  little  post  office 
At  the  foot  of  the  road, 
Where  many  a  woo-er 
Hand-in-hand  hath  strode — 

To  view  the  brilliant  orb 
Descend   beyond   the  hill; 
To  press  each  other's  hand — 
By  one  another  thrilled. 

Often,  I  sought  that  spot. 
When  sorely  in  need  of  rest; 
There,  in  the  soothing  shadows, 
To  forget  thoughts  that  oppressed. 

Sometimes   the  moonlight  called 
And   I   sat  there   alone; 
Seeing  in  shifting  darkness. 
Visions  that  were  my  own. 

Now  that  I  must  leave  thee. 
And  from  my  friends  depart; 
Fondest  be  the  memories, 
Companions   in  my   heart. 


WILLIAM  SHORR 

The  Gleaner  Staff,  (particularly  the  editor)  is  grateful  for  the  valuable 
assistance  of  William  Shorr  in  typing  and  correcting  the  manuscripts  during 
the  past  year,  and  take  ths  opportunity  to  sincerely  thank  him  for  his  as- 
sistance.   We  are  als3  indebted  to  P.  Becker  for  like  assistance. 

STAFF. 
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Once  every  year  durinp  the  bleak  days  of  February.  Fate  casts  a  sad- 
ness over  the  school  as  the  Seniors  prepare  to  depart.  Then  each  stu- 
dent feels  a  re-awakening,  for  he  realizes  his  turn  to  say  farewell  is  nearer. 
Work  and  class  fairly  hum  with  the  renewed  viKor  born  from  the  realiza- 
tion— 

That   we,  at  school   must   learn 

The  way  through  life  to  earn. 

The    laggard    by    cruel    world    is    spurned, 

And    the    idealist    as   a   martyr   burned. 
Then  it  is  only  proper  that  this  space  be  devoted  to  advice  given  by 
the  field  instructors  to  the  graduates;   so  that  it  may  be  a  guide  or  an  in- 
spiration to  them  as  the  case  may  be. 


MAIN    BARN 

The  "Main  Barn"  bids  farewell  to  the  Class  of  1923.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  you  leave  us.  Your  mission  has  been  fulfilled  and  we  can  only  wish 
you  good  luck  and  success  in  your  chosen  field. 

The  Main  Barn  has  appreciated  your  kind  services,  your  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  the  sincrity  with  which  you  have  done  your  work.  Your 
boyish  pranks  were  mere  trifles  compared  with  with  your  earnest  efforts 
and  deeds,  your  accomplishments  that  have  brought  credit  to  us.  We  shall 
always  hold  you  in  high  esteem,  whether  we  gave  you  a  mark  of  40  per 
cent  or  90  per  cent.,  whether  we  gave  you  an  extra  early  report,  whether 
we  pave  you  (to  your  much  dislike)  the  milk  pail;  wh(4iier  or  not  vou 
like  us — these  things  all  pale  Into  insignificance  and  are  forgotten  when 
you  leave  us  and  you  ask  the  world  for  work. 

"The  great  forward  movement  in  education  today  is  to  train  the 
student  in  terms  of  work  and  accomplishments,  that  expresses  his  thoughts 
and  ideas  in  terms  of  action."  This  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Main  Barn.  Your  daily  details  and  industrials  were  lessons  to  prepare  you 
to  do  things;  for  the  real  value  lies  in  the  doing  of  them;  that  is,  real 
education;  that,  is  everything;  that,  is  life  itself.  We  hope  that  you  have 
availed  yourself  of  the  opportunities  we  offered  to  you  in  our  practcal 
teaching.  Opportunities  that  develop  not  simply  a  student's  intellect,  but 
his  judgment  and  will-power;  his  eyes  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet.  If 
you  have  failed  to  make  good  use  of  these  opportunities  you  are  the  only 
one  who  loses  anything.    You  will  be  less  capable  of  obtaining  and  holding 
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a  good  position.  The  carpenter  cannot  make  a  solid  mahogany  table  out 
of  pine  lumber;  so  the  School  cannot  make  a  flrst-class  man  out  of  poor 
material.  The  best  the  school  can  do  for  such  a  person  is  to  put  on  a 
veneer.  These  veneered  goods  deceive  some  people  for  a  while,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  are  able  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  level  in  values. 

When  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  your  way,  people  will  not 
ask  how  much  have  you  read  about  things,  but  they  will  ask  you  how 
much  can  you  do,  and  how  well  can  you  do  it.  What  service  can  you  ren- 
der in  compensation  for  what  you  expect  to  receive.  That  will  enable  you 
to  get  what  you  want  to  eat,  what  you  want  to  wear,  and  what  you  want 
to  enjoy. 

FARM    NO.  3 

Although  on  the  whole,  the  outgoing  class  have  been  satisfactory 
students,  a  few  words  of  criticism  and  advice,  I  think,  would  be  beneficial. 

Some  students,  as  is  inevitable,  have  spent  their  school  time  in  dodg- 
ing work.  Tliis  attitude  becomes  such  a  habit  that  it  is  persisted  in  even 
after-life  and  thus  tlae  liopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  blasted.  In  their 
future  life  such  students  occupy  a  place  of  irresponsibility  and  uselessness. 

The  scliool  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
farm,  however,  it  requires  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  partake  fully  of  tlie  opportunities.  It  is  a  shame  the  school  does  not  have 
a  larger  faculty  for  then  the  students  would  receive  more  individual  instruc- 
tion. The  strict  application  of  a  work  test  system  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial in  arousing  interest  in  industrials. 

Be  wary  in  your  choice  of  a  career.  If  you  start  as  an  employee,  be  sure 
your  employer  is  one  who  is  capable  and  interested  in  you.  If  you  inetnd 
starting  independently,  first  assure  yourslf  that  you  ar  fit  to  undertake  the 
proposition.  If  your  will  and  attitude  are  correct  there  is  but  one  way,  and 
that  leads  to  success. 

HORTICULTURE   DEPARTMENT 

The  work  done  by  the  members  of  the  outgoing  class  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

When  out  of  school,  remember  that  the  work  on  hand  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  petty  personal  desires.  A  few  moments,  spent  as  over- 
time, in  order  to  properly  complete  a  task  are  usually  well  repaid,  as  em- 
ployers love  the  spirit  of  interest.  Nothing  is  more  dterimental  to  one's 
success  than  carelessness.  Thoroughness  in  details  is  what  distinguishes 
the  successful  from  the  unsuccessful.  In  the  commercial  world  it  is  results 
that  count,  not  verbal  knowledge. 

ARBORICULTURE   DEPARTMENT 

The  outgoing  Senior  Class  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups. 
These  groups  are  apparently  composed  of  equal  numbers  and  are  as  follows: 

Those  who  like  farming  and  who  have  the  will  to  stick  to  it  as  their 
vocation.  The  so  determined  individuals,  shall  without  doubt,  be  successful 
in  their  venture. 

A  second  group,  would  be  those  who  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  profes- 
sional agriculture.  They  would  be  more  apt  to  make  good  with  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  a  college  training. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  those  who  look  upon  farming  with  dis- 
dain and  vision  "a  swivel  chair  job"  at  the  termination  of  a  college  course  in 
agriculture.  The  invidiual  so  minded  may  as  well  drop  agriculture  now 
rather  than  waste  more  time  upon  it.  It  would  be  far  better  for  themselves 
and  the  community  that  they  seek  whal  is  more  to  their  liking  and  better 
suited  to  their  ability. 

Which  are  you?     Decide  and  do  like  unto  the  advice. 
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By   BORIS   H.  DUSKIN 

The  graduating  rlass  of  lft28  extends  to  you  a  most  hearty  AvoUome. 
We  are  happy  that  you  are  here  with  us  on  a  day  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  the  more  so  because  of  our  desire  to  enter  the  ranks  of  men  and  pro- 
ducers. We  are  on  the  threshold,  I  might  say,  of  a  new  stage  of  life,  open- 
ing out  Into  a  broad  vista  of  opportunity. 

For  most  of  us.  this  day  compares  with  that  of  a  graduate  studfint  for 
the  ministry.  We  have  come  from  the  cities  to  study  and  then  put  into  prac- 
tice what  has  been  preached  to  us. 

We  are  as  a  mere  handful  which  is  to  help  check  the  alarmingly  increas- 
ing fai-m-to-city  movement.  May  the  Lord  grant  that  we  may  succeed — and 
reflect  the  glory  of  our  success  upon  our  Alma  Mater. 

When  we  began  our  care«^r  as  fainiers,  three  years  ago,  our  class  was 
large,  but  there  were  some  whose  views  concerning  agriculture  have  chang- 
ed, others  who  fou:id  themselves  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  con- 
tinue their  stay  at  the  National  Farm  School,  thereby  reducing  our  number, 
at  last,  to  thirty-two.  Those  of  us  who  have  remained  have  profitted  much 
not  only  agriculturally,  but  mentally,  morally,  physically  and  socially.  Our 
us  through  life.  I  feel  that  the  biggest  thing  this  institution  has  helped  us  to 
common  environment  has  created  a  change  of  view  and  attitude  towards  our 
neighbor,  a  more  democratic  and  less  selfish  spirit  which  will  remain  with 
acquire  is  that  almost  rare  quality,  MANHOOD.  In  other  words,  we  have 
learned  to  create  an  aim  and  then  strive  for  it.  It  has  given  us  a  rudder  to 
steer  us  through  the  troubled  sea  of  life  towards  our  destination — Success. 

For  all  this,  there  is  one  man  to  whom  we  offer  our  gratitude  and  thanks 
for  having  brought  these  wonderful  opportunities  and  possibilities  51  bout — 
Dr.  Krauskopf,  the  founder  of  this  institution. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Ostrolenk  and  the  Faculty  for  their  whole- 
hearted interest  in  our  welfare. 

And  again  we  extend  to  all  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
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By  LEO  BENNETT 

In  accordcince  with  the  custom  of  each  graduating  class,  as  the  envoy 
of  deliverance  of  the  1923  class,  I  do  hereby  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  inconling  Senior  Class  this  hoe,  symbolical  of  the  leadership 
'Of  the  school. 

In  relinquishing  our  ties  to  the  control  of  our  Alma  Mater  we  express 
our  deepest  regrets  at  our  failings  and  justly  covet  our  successes.  Our  in- 
terest in  the  school  does  not  cease  here,  however. 

In  order  to  insure  the  welfare  of  our  school  we  charge  you  to  remain 
faithful  and  loyal.  The  success  of  your  efforts  are  not  founded  ou  these 
two  virtues  alone,  however.  Lincoln  has  said,  "A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand;"  and  neither  can  an  organization  divided  against  itself 
stand.  Take  this  example  of  our  class  and  other  classes  where  dis.sension 
and  failure  have  occurred  and  keep  them  as  a  memory,  and  guard  to  your 
action;  and  secure  absolute  co-operation  among  your  student  members.  It 
Is  not  the  ability  of  your  leaders  that  counts;  it  is  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  are  not  the  leaders,  with  the  leaders.  This  may  be  obtained  by  a 
democratic  co-operative  student  government.  Abolish  distinction  arising 
from  prestige  and  snobbery  and  substitute  for  it  the  undivided  spirit  of  the 
entire  school,  and  you  will  succeed  in  your  endeavors  and  complete  your 
duty  to  the  school  as  well  as  satisfy  the  graduates. 


By    R.    REGELSON 

Mingled  the  pangs  of  parting  sorrow, 
with  hopeful  longings  for  the  morrow. 
Last  words  of  friends  are  softly  spoken 
And  tears,  the  deep  felt  love  betoken. 

Untried  manhood  must  now  go  forth  alone. 
To  seek  in  this  world  its  fireside  or  throne. 
Although  varied  and  diverse  our  futures  be; 
All  are  one — classmates  of  twenty-three. 

Cherished  our  banner,  treasured  it  be, 
Symbol  of  school,  friendship  and  twenty-three. 
More  comforting  than  material  gain, 
And  more  meaningful  than  worldly  fame. 

Gold  symbolic  of  undaunted  youth, 
Delta,  of  justice  and  of  truth, 
Brovra,  of  the  vast  and  fertile  earth, 
The  sheaf  the  harvest  it  gives  birth. 

Farewell  dear  school,  farewell  to  thee. 
Gone  are  the  members  of  twenty-three. 
The  promising  green  buds  have  blown. 
The  gilded  petals  beneath  have  shown. 
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By    DAVID    PLATT 

What  a  day  this  Is!  What  it  means  to  us.  How  in  joy  depart  we  from 
the  protectinK  folds  of  our  Alma  Mater  in  the  world.  How  many  will  feel 
this  self-same  joy  a  few  months  heme.  That  is  the  (juestion  all  graduating 
classes  must  face.  To-day  it  is  our  turn  to  make  history,  in  the  future;  to 
bring  fame  to  our  Alnw  Mater.  Our  future  liistory  is  a  blank;  our  past 
history  will  now  be  presented. 

The  prime  object  in  a  student  coming  to  this  school  is  to  study  ag^ricul- 
ture.  in  order  to  take  it  up  in  later  life.  Farm  School  however  is  a  great 
assimilation  pot.  Here  students  come  from  all  stations  of  life  and  are  as- 
similated into  one.  From  all  over,  the  lure  of  the  farm  attracts  young  men, 
so  therefore  we  have  on  a  certain  day  in  March.  1920,  a  group  of  curious 
beings  being  bundled  off  a  Philadelphia  and  Reading  train,  at  Farm  School. 

What  a  motley  throng  they  presented  and  what  a  curious  jabbering 
arose.  The  Philadelphia  twang  held  the  greatest  sway,  but  the  New  Yorkers 
were  heard  also.  In  a  few  days  they  came  piling  in  from  Chicago.  Cleveland, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Colorado. 

After  a  week's  stay  the  act  of  assimilation  really  began,  especially  after 
being  introduced  into  the  varoius  intricacies  and  sciences  of  Farm  School. 
We  became  very  much  wiser  men  after  a  week's  stay. 

Our  class  was  organized  by  the  Seniors  and  David  Rothstein  chosen 
president.  Those  early  days  were  filled  with  the  scjuabbles,  and  our  deep 
planted  hatred  for  our  schoolmates.  We  were  changed  by  their  well  mean- 
ing action  from  docile  beings  into  a  vengeful  pack.    Oh!  we  were  green. 

Now  that  we  had  become  settled  in  our  classes  and  work,  we  imbibed 
more  and  more  of  the  good  old  Farm  School  spirit.  Baseball  season  was  on 
hand  and  we  did  our  bit  by  contributing  to  the  Varsity  such  men  as  Bennett 
and  Bein.  Then  we  began  to  prepare  for  our  first  great  event,  the  Fresh- 
man-Junior baseball  game.  The  Juniors  won  6-2,  but  were  we  discouraged, 
I   should  say  not. 

Up  to  this  time  we  were  getting  smatterings  of  work,  but  now,  with 
the  advent  of  harvest  we  began  to  experience  real  farm  labor.  Then  the 
process  of  weeding  out  began.  We  lost  many  good  men,  but  those  that 
remained  were  shown  to  be  nobler  of  spirit,  for  the  reason  of  their  remaining. 

The  joy  of  those  days  I  am  sure  will  never  be  forgotten.  Who  could  for- 
get those  glorious  days  of  pitching  hay,  wrestling  with  it  in  the  mow  and  the 
glory  of  tough  growing  muscles.  But  the  work  had  its  compensations,  for 
there  was  the  lake  to  receive  our  tired  bodies  in  its  cooling  water,  and  the 
tennis  courts  were  always  being  fought  over  by  anxious  players.  Every- 
one of  us  can  say  that  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  summer  that  we  have  ever 
spent. 

Autumn  came  and  with  it  classes  and  promotions  from  our  class.  We 
lost  some  of  our  best  men  by  promotion,  namely,  Fox.  who  was  to  become 
president  of  the  1922  class  and  of  the  Literary  Society;  Schorr,  who  was  to 
Decome  Business  Manager  of  the  1921  Gleaner;  Wenger,  who  was  to  become 
captain  of  the  1921  football  varsity;  Blumer,  Awkburgh  and  Rothstein.  This 
left  our  class  bereft  of  its  leaders,  subsequently  we  set  about  elections. 
Trupin  was  elected  president  In  which  capacity  he  served  till  he  left  us  in 
January. 

At  this  time  we  experienced  the  height  of  our  spiirt  for  were  we  not 
primed  up  for  our  football  fracas  with  the  Juniors.  Oh,  revenge  would  be 
sweet,  consequently  we  set  about  our  practice  In  such  business-like  manner 
that  we  held  that  haughty  tribe  to  a  20-0  score,  which  in  the  face  of  what 
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we  were  up  against  was  more  a  victory  than  a  defeat,  and  was  felt  by 
everyone  as  such. 

Christmas  drew  near,  and  then  an  event  occured  which  was  a  mighty 
bereavement  for  us.  Our  beloved  and  esteenied  classmate  Disbo  had  left  us. 
No  one  could  experience  the  grief  that  we  went  through.  Nay  we  will  never 
forget  that  estimable  character. 

At  the  close  of  our  year  we  celebrated  with  a  banquet  held  in  Doyles- 
town.  It  was  an  unforgettable  incident  and  one  that  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  cohorts  of  the  Brown  and  CJold.  There  was  resolved  "To  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us"  in  regards  to  the  Freshman. 
Whether  we  did  or  not  is  up  to  that  noble  body  to  decide.  We  started  our 
new  year  under  the  leadership  of  Bennett,  who  retained  it  to  this  day. 

We  started  our  Junior  year  living  up  to  all  expectations  of  us.  We  plac- 
ed four  men  on  the  baseball  Varsity.  The  Freshmen  though  reprimaded 
were  always  given  a  square  deal.  In  the  interclass  baseball  game  they  held 
us  to  a  12-12  tie.  We  were  a  trifle  disappointed  of  course,  but  had  to  ad- 
mire the  Freshmen  for  their  noble  spirit. 

This  year  was  most  enjoyable  to  us.  The  Seniors  handled  all  affairs 
remarkably  well  and  we  did  our  share  of  enjoying  the  results.  The  dances 
and  picnics  were  declared  the  best  ever. 

The  summer  labor  held  no  terror  for  us  this  year  for  were  we  not  almigh- 
ty Juniors.  The  work  seemed  trivial  in  comparison  to  the  way  it  seemed  the 
year  before.  

The  football  season  opened  with  a  bang  and  we  succeeded  in  placing  four 
men,  Herman,  Savage,  Duskin  and  Schwartz  on  the  best  team  Farm  School 
ever  had.  However  we  were  disappointed  when  the  Freshmen  held  us  to  a 
0-0  tie  in  the  interclass  game. 

One  thing  that  was  upheld  this  year  by  us  was  a  high  scholastic  stand- 
ard. Although  specific  instances  are  not  needed  the  generalized  attitude  of 
the  class  was  commendable. 

On  February  25  our  Junior  year  was  at  an  end  and  those  responsibilities 
that  we  looked  upon  once  with  awe  were  now  facing  us.  Primed  with  reso- 
lutions we  set  out  on  our  Senior  year  with  high  hopes. 

In  the  case  of  unsuccessful  teams  and  social  affairs  we  are  completely, 
exonerated.  For  teams  we  needed  material  and  we  w^ere  very  sadly  in  lack 
of  it.  The  social  ffairs  rely  on  the  entire  student  body.  We  did  our  share 
but  the  affairs  could  have  been  much  better.  However,  the  year  passed 
quickly  for  most  of  us,  but  we  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  real- 
izing what  valuable  knowledge  we  have  picked  up,  that  will  prove  important 
in  our  future. 

This  event  is  the  turning  point  in  ou  lives.  We  cut  the  tithes  now,  that 
bind  us,  symbolically  speaking,  to  law  and  authority.  It  is  up  to  us  to  uphold 
the  name  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  inscribe  our  names  with  those  who 
have  given  to  the  world,  something. 
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ABRAMOWITZ,    JACK 
Age  18,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  but  a  gatherer  and  disposer 
of  'other  men's'  stuff." 

Senior  Year — Varsity  baseball, 
coach  of  Freshman  baseball 
team,  writer  of  "Knocks  and 
Boosts,"    Class   Auctioneer. 

Junior  Year — Varsity  baseball  and 
class  baseball. 

Freshman  Year— Class  football,  as- 
sistant   candy    manager. 


BECKER,    DAVID    H. 

Age  20,  Brooklyn,   N.  .Y 

"He  strove  to  keep  the  Golden 

Rule, 
And  learned  his  lessons  well  at 

Farm  School." 

Senior    Year — Art    Editor    of    Year 
Book. 

Junior     Year — Member     of     Prom 
Committee    and    Shutter    Club. 

Freshman    Year — Member   of   Zion- 
ist Society. 
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BENNETT.  LEO  A. 
Age     t9.  Philadelphia 

"How  sliail  we  rank  tliee  upon  this 

page? 
Tlimi   more   than   scholar,   and   just 

less  than  sage." 

Senior  Year — Class  President,  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  the  Gleaner; 
Pi-esident  of  A.  A.,  first-half; 
Captain  of  Green  A.  A.  Meet. 
Captain    Varsit.v    baseball. 

.Iiinior  Year — Class  President,  Vice 
President  of  A.  A.;  Varsity 
])asel)all;  class  football  and 
baseball.  Member  of  Shutter 
Club. 

Freshman  Year — Class  Treasurer, 
Varsity  baseball,  class  football 
and   baseball. 


BRAUMAN,    MITCHELL 
Age  22.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck 

1, 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie." 

Senior  Year — Exchange,  Class  and 
Clubs  Editor  of  the  Gleaner; 
Secretary  of  Zionist  Society. 

Junior  Year — Member  of  Zionist 
Society,  class  football. 
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DUSKIN,    BORIS 
Age  20,  Chicago,   111. 

"Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

Senior  Year — ^Athletic  Editor  of 
the  Gleaner;  Salutatorian, 
Member  of  Zionist  Society, 
Varsity  football. 

Junior  Year — Varsity  football,  class 
football. 

Freshman  Year — Class  Secretary- 
Treasurer:    Class   football. 


EISLER,    CHARLES 
Age  20,  Galicia,  Poland 

"Six  feet  four!  And  there  were 
many  other  reasons  for  "looking 
up"  to  Charlie." 

Senior   Year — President    of   Zionist 
Society. 

Junior    Year — Promoted    from    '24 
class. 

Freshman    Year — Class    football. 
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ESKIN,    HENRY 
Age    19,  Newark,    N.   J. 

"In  students  as  a  general  thing 
Sharp  edges  do  abound; 
lUil  "Fats'   has   no  edges, 
For  he  is  nearly  i*ound." 

Senior  Year — Tennis  Manager,  Cap- 
tain  of  Tennis   Team. 

Junior    Year — Class    football,     ten- 
nis  team. 

Freshman    Year — Writer    of    Class 
Prophecy,  Class  football. 


FAIRSTEIN,    HENRY 
Age   20,  Philadelphia 

"A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most 
dreadful  thing." 
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FRATER,    DAVID 
Age   19,  Philadelphia 

"His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite." 

Senior     Year — Chairman     of  Year 

Book;      Secretary     and  Dues 

Manager   of   the    A.    A  :  Head 
Librarian. 

Junior  Year — Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  A  .A.;  Class  Treasurer. 

Freshman  Year — Class  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Class  Cheer  Leader, 
Class  football. 


GLADNEY,    WALTER 
Age  18,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"In  plowman  phrase,  God  send  you 

speed, 
Still  daily  to  grow  wiser, 
And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede, 
Than  ever  did   the  adviser." 

Senior        Year — Varsity        football, 
A.    A.    candy   manager. 

Junior     Year — Class     football     and 
baseball. 
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GOLDICH.    HERBERT 
Age   19.  Philadelphia 

"Write  nil'  as  one  wiio  loves  his 
fellownieii." 

Seiiit)!*    Year — Varsity    football. 

Junior     Year — Class     football     and 
baseball. 

F'<'shman       Year — Class       football 
and    baseball. 


HERMANN,    IRVING 
Age    19,  New   York   City 

"Go    where    glory    waits    thee. 
But  while  fame  elates  thee. 
Oh.     still     remember     "Twenty- 
Three." 

Senior  Year — P  resident  of  A.  A., 
second  half;  A.  A.  Welfare 
Manager:  Member  of  Welfare 
Committee;  Captain  of  Varsity 
football 

Junior  Year — Class  Vice  President, 
Vice  ['resident  of  A.  A.,  Class 
football  and  baseball;  member 
of  Shutter  Club. 

Freshman  Year — Captain  of  class 
football,    baseball. 
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HOROWITZ,    JOSEPH 
Age  21,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

"Quiet,   good-natured   and   well- 
liked." 

Junior     Year — Manager     of     Class 
football. 

Freshman    Year — Class    Treasurer. 


KLOSS,   F.   W., 

Age  19,  Philadelphia 

"If  he  succeeds   with  wireless, 
people     will     use     wire     less." 

Senior     Year — Literary     Editor     of 
the     Gleaner;     Class     Prophet. 

Junior    Year — Assistant    Joke    Edi- 
tor  of   the    Gleaner. 
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LANDAU,    IRVING 
Age    19.  New  York   City 

•The  lion  is  not  so  fierce  us  they 
paint    liiiii." 

Senior  Year — Vice  President  of 
A.  A.;  member  of  Welfare  Com- 
mittee; Varsity  baseball,  ten- 
nis team. 

.Junior  Year — Member  of  Prom 
Committee,  Varsity  ))aseball, 
Class     football     and     i)aseball. 

Freshman  Year — Class  football 
and  baseball. 


LASDAY.    DAVID 
Age    18,  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

"What    mischief    lurks    svitiiin    his 

eyes? 
What    fresh     new     prank     will     he 

devise?" 

Senior  Year — Alumni  Editor  of  the 
Gleaner;    Varsity   football. 

Junior     Year — Class     football     and 
baseball. 

Freshman   Year — Class   footl)all   . 
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LIVA,    HENRY   J., 
Age  20,  Philadelphia 

"He   labors   good   to   fix,  and  owes 
To   virtue    every    triumph    that   he 
knows." 

Senior     Year — Member     of     A.     A. 
Welfare    Committee. 

Junior    Year^Promoted     from    '24 
class. 

Freshman   Year — Class  Vice   Presi- 
dent. 


MALKIN,    JACOB 
Age    18,  Philadelphia 


"Some     .are     .born     .great,  .some 

achieve      greatness      and  some 

have      greatness      thrust  upon 
them." 

Senior  Year — Member  of  Welfare 
Committee,  writer  of  Class 
Will;  Class  Auctioneer,  Candy 
Manager,   Varsity  football. 

Junior    Year — Class    baseball. 
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MASTER,   JOSEPH 
Age  21,  Yantic,  Conn. 

■Old  as  I   am,  fur  lailifs  love  uuflt, 
The    power   of   beauty    I    remember 
yet." 

Class   football. 


PINCUS.    LEOPOLD 
Age   17.  Bronx,   N.  Y. 

"The  male  of  the  species  is  pretty 
deadly  too." 

Senior  Year — President  of  Zionist 
Society,  vice  president  of  Lit- 
erary Society. 

.Junior  Year — Vice  president  of 
Zionist  Society. 

Freshman  Year — Manager  Clas 
football. 
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PLATT,    DAVID 
Age  18,  Denver,  Colo. 

"A  man  of  affairs.  In  fact  hia  life 
was  just  one  affair  after 
another." 

Senior  Year— Class  Secretary, 
Business  Manager  of  the 
Gleaner;  Class  Historian, 
Cheer  Leader. 

Junior  Year — Assistant  Business 
Manager  of  Gleaner,  Class 
football,  assistant  Cheer  Lead- 
er. 

Freshman   Year — Class  football. 


RABINOWiTZ,    CECIL 
Age   19,  Bronx.   N.   Y. 

"His    little   deeds    of   kindness,   his 

little  words   of  love, 
Helped  to  make  us  happy  like  the 
heavens  above." 

Junior       Year — Varsity       baseball, 
Class    football    and    baseball. 

Freshman       Year — Class       football 
and  baseball. 
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RIEGELSON.     RUBIN 
Age   19.  Bronx,   N.  Y. 

"He  made  it  a  part  of  his  religion 
never  to  say  grace  to  his 
meat." 

Senior  Year — Agricultural  Editor 
of    Gleaner;    Class    Poet. 

.lunior  Year — Exchange  Editor  of 
Gleaner,  member  of  Zionist 
Society. 


ROTTER.    MAX 
Age   22,  Cleveland,   O. 

"Virtue    is   bold   and    fidelity   never 
fearful." 

Senior   Year — Valedictorian,   candy 
manager. 

Junior  Year — Honor  Orator  of  Lit- 
erary Society. 
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SANDFORD,  WILLIAM 
Age  19,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


"Sometimes  he  smiles  and  some- 
times he  grins. 

But  wherever  lie  is,  friendship  he 
wins." 

Senior  Year — Monitor  of  Farm  No. 
3. 

Junior       Year — Varsity       baseball, 
Class   baseball   and   baseball. 

Freshman   Year — Class   football. 


SAVAGE,    BERNARD 

Age    19,  Baltimore,    Md. 

"Ah!  why  should  life  all  speed  and 
labor  be?" 

Senior  Year — Class  vice  president, 
A.  A.  Welfare  Manager,  Chair- 
man of  Welfare  Committee, 
Manager  of  Varsity  football. 
Varsity  football.  Coach  of 
Freshman  football  team.  Cap- 
tain of  Gold  A.  A.    meet. 

Junior  Year — Varsity  football,  cap- 
tain of  Class  football,  member 
Shutter  Club. 

Freshman  Year — Class  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   football. 
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SCHWARTZ.     BENJAMIN 
Age  20,  Philadelphia 

'The     noblest     iiiiiid     a     best    ton- 
tentnient   has." 

Senior    Year — Varsity    football. 

Junior  Year — Varsity  football,  elass 
football. 


SHORR.    WILLIAM 
Age  19,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

"Fame,  love  and  fortune  on  his 
footsteps  wait. 

Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  he  pene- 
trates." 

Senior  Year — Typist  of  the  Glean- 
er. 

Junior  Year — Member  of  Zionist 
Society  and  Political  Science 
Club. 
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SNEIDMAN,    STANLEY 
Age   18,  Philadelphia 

"Hail    to    the    'chief    who    in    tri- 
umph advances." 


VanLOOY,    WILLIAM 
Age  20,  Williamstown.   N.  J. 

"Fare  thee  well!  and  if  forever, 
still  forever  fare  thee  well." 

Senior  Year — Class  Treasurer, 
President  of  Literary  So- 
ciety, member  of  Welfare 
Committee,    Varsity   football. 

Junior    Year — Promoted    from    '24 
class. 

Freshman    Year — -Class    President, 
Captain  Class  football. 
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WAXMAN,    SAUL    S. 
Age  19,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Quiet  come  and  quiet  go, 

Here's  a  chap  you'd  like  to  know." 

Freshman      Year — Class      baseball, 
member  of  Zionist  Society. 


WEINER,   JACK 
Age  18,  Philadelphia 

"Blushing  is  the  color  of  virtue." 

Senior  Year — Treasurer  of  Zionist 
Society,  Candy  Manage-,  Man- 
ager of  Varsity  baseball. 

Junior  Year — Manager  Class  base- 
ball, Candy   Manager. 
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By  F.  W.  KLOSS 

Twelve  years  had  past  since  graduation.  Witla  a  desire  to  see  what  had 
1)econie  of  my  classmates  I  decided  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world,  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  of  them.  Accordingly  I  filled  the  tank  of  my  air  flivver 
(a  Phorde  1991,4  elephant  power  aeroplane)  with  T.  N.  T.  which  substance 
replaced  the  old  fashioned  "gas." 

Philadelphia  being  the  nearest  city,  I  decided  to  make  my  first  stop 
there.  As  I  approached  the  city,  I  flew  closer  to  the  ground  to  find  a  land- 
ing place.  I  noticed  a  large  sign,  reading  thus:  "I'll  sell  you  nic;  fresh 
T.  N.  T.;   if  you  need  gas,  come  and  get  it  free!" 

Attracted  1)y  this  poetic  advertisement,  I  landed  there,  needing  some 
T.  N.  T.  after  my  long  trip.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  Duskin  come  out  of  the 
T.  N.  T.  station. 

"I  expected  to  find  you  on  a  farm!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  as  well  adapted  for  farming  as  for  other  things.  I 
was  making  big  money  inflating  balloons  with  hot  air  at  which  art  I  am 
talented.  Now  that  balloons  are  no  longer  used  I  started  in  the  aeroplane 
business.  Now  I  sell  T.  N.  T.  I  give  gas  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  as  no  one 
will  buy  it!" 

He  offered  me  some;  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  was  in  a  hurrj%  so 
I  jumped  into  my  Phorde,  bidding  Duskin  good-bye  as  I  switched  on  the  self- 
starter 

As  I  was  seeking  some  of  my  classmates  in  South  Philadelphia,  an  ash 
collector  attracted  my  attention.  He  was  heaving  large  ash  cans  into  the 
wagon  with  admirable  technique.  I  recognized  him  and  said,  "Hello  Rabono- 
witz!"     He  inquired,     "Who's — da'?"  and  turning  around,  recognized  me. 

"I  see  you  are  using  the  experience  you  acquired  in  Segal  Hall  to  ad- 
vantage," I  remarked.     "Did  you  get  your  'bear'  back?" 

"If  you  step  out  in  de  Hall?"  said  Rabonowltz,  rolling  up  his  sleeves  and 
pointing  to  Independence  Hall. 

I  then  decided  that  I  had  a  date  elsewhere,  and  flew  to  Farm  School  in 
my  Phorde.  Bennett  was  teaching  the  "co-eds"  of  this  institution  (which 
was  now  a  university  )Hebrew.  The  chapel  was  being  used  as  a  shelter  for 
the  progeny  of  the  famous  Bundy  and  Rex.  Bennett  informed  me  that  a 
Freshman,  in  quest  of  "species"  encountered  these  canines,  and,  mistaking 
them  for  wolves,  shot  and  stuffed  them.  (He  was  marked  100,000  by  the  zo- 
ology professor.) 

The  A.  A.  field  and  campus  comprised  500  acres;  general  farming  was 
taught  at  the  "student  gardens" — the  brigadier  had  been  replaced  by  a  gen- 
eral-farmer; this  man  was,  of  course.  Prof.  Weiner,  P.  G.  He  was  hard  at 
work  teaching  the  Freshmen  the  difference  between  a  bull  calf  and  a  female 
pineapple  tree.  Each  underclassman  had  charge  of  a  plant,  such  as  a  pear 
tree,  carrot,  etc.,  it  was  the  Senior's  sole  (foot)  occupation  to  see  that  the 
work  was  done  properly;  yet  the  Seniors  were  always  "kicking."  according 
to  Prof.  Weiner.  Every  carrot,  beet  and  onion  had  an  underclassman's  name 
written  on  a  conscipcuous  label;  it  was  Prof.  Weiner's  work  to  scrutinize 
each  plant  with  a  miscroscope  every  day,  and  mark  the  student  according  to 
its  health  and  growth;   this  was  easy,  as  there  were  only  563  Freshmen. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  museum,  w^hich  belonged  to  the  institu- 
tion. I  entered  this  edifice,  and  saw  a  cereal  bowl  on  display  containing 
a  quantity  of  "wet"  cereal  (it  was  preserved  in  alcohol)  with  a  large  worm 
in  this  significant  background.    It  was  labeled  "Skoolpharm  Yermi — found  in 
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its  natural  haunts  by  Dr.  Ainbroiiiavits.  S.  O.  L.,  in  the  year  1923,  for  which 
reason  that  pentlenian  was  deprived  of  his  raiment  (not  by  the  moth's 
union),  but  in  retaliation. 

Sanford  is  rulinp  Farm  No.  3.  under  the  title  of  Brigadier  II. 

1  next  traveled  to  Doylesburi:  where  I  found  Landau  and  Hermann.  Lan- 
dau had  started  a  Cliinese  section  in  that  noi)le  burph,  to  the  horror  of  some 
of  its  aristocratie  inhil)itants.  He  was  ionduitin>;  a  chop  suey  establish- 
ment. Pincus  had  started  a  day  nursery,  Pincus  having  specialized  in  nur- 
sery work  while  at  th.^  arboriculture  department.  This  did  not  surprise  me. 
His  establishment  stood  between  the  residence  of  Landau  and  Hermann,  two 
successful  Doylesburg  citlzeus. 

F'roin  liore  1  went  to  .\'.  Y.  City.  1  entered  a  theatre,  where  "The  Buni- 
ing  Deck"  was  i)laving.  in  wbich  Pairstein,  starred  as  the  hero;  (he  had 
written  the  immortal  poem  associated  with  tliat  title  many  years  ago.)  The 
next  play  was  a  comedy,  produced  by  the  Arbuckle  IMiilm  Co..  entitled 
"Krazy  Klown's  F'riend  .lake  "  Krazy  Klown,  the  most  corpulent  comedian  I 
had  ever  seen,  was  being  kicked  by  a  mule — (that  is  the  "plot"  of  the  com- 
edy). I  was  surprised,  that  this  actor  was  Malkin;  he  was  probably  trying 
to  reduce.     How  had  ho  gotten  fat?  I   was  asking  myself. 

I  bought  "The  Daily  Crapp."  New  York's  largest  newspaper,  of  wbicli 
Waxman  was  editor. 

On  the  first  page  I  saw  an  interesting  "write  up"  which  1  shall  reproduce 
in  full: 

Two  Kccentric  Tramps  Found  on  N.  Y.  Main  Street. 

The  sheriff  found  a  corj)ulent  hobo,  in  ragged  garments,  in  the  act  of 
of  making  desperate  attempts  to  wallop  a  smaller,  similarly  attired  In- 
dividual. The  smaller  one.  who  gave  his  name  as  H.  C.  Siiorr,  emerged 
however  unharmed  from  the  encounter.  He  attributes  his  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  other,  H.  Kskin,  to  the  scientific  use  of  his  pedal  extremities 
as  shields  and  weapons  of  oftense.  These,  being  of  liberal  i)roportions,  af- 
forded an  excellent  weapon  and  barrier.  Eskin  declined  to  reveal  the  source 
of  his  intoxication. 

Cyrus  H.  Goldich  Ac(|uires  Harem  in  Turkey. 

"Cyrus  H.  Goldich,  known  as  the  Goldfish  King  (having  made  bis  for- 
tune thru  the  sale  of  goldfish)  has  been  presented  a  harem  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  in  return  for  a  platinum  plated  Goldfish. 

There  are  rumors  afoot  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  promote  him  from 
the  title  "Goldfish  King,"  to  "Prince  of  Whales." 

Wenger's  picture  was  also  on  the  first  page,  with  the  title  "National 
Chess  Champion." 

On  the  next  page  I  saw  a  long  article,  of  which  this  was  the  headline: 
"Prof.  Becker  Attempts  to  Get  Electricity  from  the  North  Pole;  He  Wishes 
to  Raise  p]lectric  Currants;  is  Disappointed,  Because  He  Gets  Shocks  In- 
stead  (which  are  not  corn.)   Though  Perhaps  They  Caused  Corns." 

Another  article  of  interest  is  here  reproduced: 

Doctor  Abromowitz.  the  Famous  Poultryman,  Has  Invented  New  Device 
for  stimulating  Egg  Production. 

Our  reporter  went  to  his  model  poultry  plant  (tho  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  an  egg  plant,  as  he  sells  nothing  but  eggs.) 

Asked  to  what  principle  he  attributes  his  success,  be  rei)lies:  "The  big 
Idea  is  to  pull  the  chicken's  legs;  the  machine  pulls  them  into  the  Nest,  and 
their  body  (which  contains  the  egg)  naturally  must  follow.  In  detail,  the 
desirable  effect  is  caused  by  providing  each  chicken  with  a  pair  of  small, 
cast  iron  gloves,  shaped  like  horse  shoes,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  their 
feet.  There  is  a  powerful  electro-magnet  in  each  nest,  when  1  j)ull  tho  switch 
the  iron  on  their  feet  is  attracted  and  they  are  pulled  by  their  legs  into  the 
nest,  and  must  stay  there  til!  they  lay  the  egg." 
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Another  article  read: 

William  Van  Loy  Great  Musical  Oonius  of  Century. 

"Mr.  Van  Loy,  the  famous  tenor,  is  starring  in  the  Grand  Opera  .ntitlcd 
-Villinous  Clams.'  " 

When  interviewed,  he  said:  "1  had  never  intended  to  become  a  singer 
when  I  graduated  N.  F.  S.,  the  institution  which  had  cultivated  my  vioce 
while  also  cultivating  onions,  which  were  likewise  strengthened  tlss-tish  tish! 
The  position  I  first  obtained  was  that  of  hearse  driver,  but  I  was  tired  be- 
cause, one  fine  summer  day,  I  began  singing,  "Jingle  bells"  during  a  funeral; 
they  thought  I  meant  the  sleight  (slay)  type — (tssh;  tssh-tissh!) 

I  was  attracted  by  a  sign  "Horowitz's  Hash  House — Farm  School  type 
meals  at  special  rate." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Horowitz  dishing  out  the  "mush  and  spuds." 

"Hot  whaffles?"  he  suggested. 

1  replied  "No  whaffles;  let's  try  the  F.  S.  meal." 

"We  sell  it  for  a  knickle — this  attracts  the  grads,  who  want  to  remem- 
ber old  times,"  Horowitz  explained,  and  added,  in  a  whisper  "we  make  four 
scents  on  it!" 

I  asked  him  where  some  of  our  classmates  were. 

"Lasday,  who  is  better  known  by  his  psuedonym  Dr.  Yushman,  is  con- 
ducting a  sanitarium,  with  the  assistance  of  Masters  and  Brauman;  their 
place  is  at  Cantbee,  Missouri  Rottr  is  in  Africa,  living  on  the  Sarahara  des- 
sert," Horowitz  said. 

I  decided  to  visit  Lasday,  Mac  and  Mitzell  at  once.  I  soon  landed  my 
Phorde  Machine  on  one  of  their  fields.  I  saw  a  cowboy  gallop  toward  me, 
who  proved  to  be  Dr.  Yushman  himself. 

"Master  and  Brauman  have  charge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  department; 
Dr.  Masters  teaches  the  deaf  how  not  to  be  dumb  and  Prof.  Bromine  teaches 
the  dumb  how  to  talk  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  fluently,"  Lasday  ex- 
plained. As  we  entered  the  building  I  noticed  two  men  of  uncouth  appear- 
ance, who  seemed  to  be  either  boxing  or  practicing  Jiu  Jitsu.  I  whispered 
to  Lasday,  "Are  those  two  of  the  half-wits?" 

"No;  it's  only  Prof.  Masters  arguing  with  Dr.  Brauman  in  the  deaf 
dumb  language!"  he  replied. 

I  yelled  to  them,  but  could  not  stop  their  quarrel.  Lasday  turned  the 
fire  extinguisher  on  them,  which  stopped  the  argument  when  they  were 
thoroughly  drenched.     They  now  noticed  me,  and  I  greeted  the  gentlemen. 

"I  allow  the  nuts  to  roam  around  all  over  the  large  ranch,  so  I  can  have 
a  regular  round  up  (whcih  is  my  favorite  sport.)  Before  each  meal  I  lasso 
them,  and  drag  them  into  the  barn,  where  they  are  fed,"  Lasday  informed 
me.  "By  the  way— Savage  started  a  poultry  farm.  He  has  a  hefty  heifer  on 
his  place.     I  wonder  why  he  didn't  start  with  a  chicken?" 

"He'll  be  henpecked  enough,"  I  replied. 

I  next  crossed  the  ocean  to  Africa,  and  was  flying  across  the  Sahara 
desert,  in  search  of  Rotter.  I  was  soon  attracted  by  a  large  sign:  "Spud 
Ostrich  Farm."     I  landed  and  entered  the  barn. 

I  found  Rotter  here,  superintending  the  barn  work."  You  are  using 
modern  advertising  methods,"  I  observed;  but  why  have  such  a  large  sign 
here,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert?  And  why  keep  it  lit  during  broad  daylight?" 

"Those  lights  are  vacuum  tubes;  the  rest  of  my  large  radio  set  is  in- 
side; the  bulbs  are  for  two  purposes — radio  and  advertisement.  1  allow 
the  janitor  to  switch  the  radio  set  on  every  morning  to  wake  me  up;  the 
'static'  sounds  like  artillery!"  explained  Rotter. 

He  showed  me  the  large  horn  which  was  placed  above  the  bed  to  do 
the  trick.  To  illustrate,  he  called  the  janitor  and  his  assistant:  I  gasped 
when  a  grimy  man  appeared,  whom  I  recognized  as  Frater,  and  Liva  in  like 
attire;  Liva  was  Frater's  apprentice. 

"Turn  on  the  radio   switch  as  soon  as   I  start  sleeping,"     Rotter  told 
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the  janitors.  He  then  juiiipt'd  into  IxmI,  and  was  sUDiinp  several  seconds 
later.  When  Frater  hnard  this  noise,  he  pressed  a  bntton.  Then  a  series 
of  howls  and  roars  Issued  from  tlu-  horn,  so  loudly  that  the  bed  sht)ok.  throw- 
ing Rotter  to  the  floor.  He  he.uan  eursiup  the  "Call  boy."  but  soon  saw  his 
mistake.  "I  ean't  use  an  ordinary  alarm  clock,"  he  e.xplained.  "Once,  when 
the  radio  set  was  out  of  order,  no  one  could  arouse  me.  By  the  time  the 
nearest  doctor  (who  was  1000  miles  away)  was  brought.  1  had  slept  three 
weeks.  He  thouglit  I  had  the  sleeping  sickness;  i)Ut  when  they  fi.ved  the 
wires  in  the  wireless  set.  and  swtched  it  on.  1  awoke." 

"Since  you  have  such  a  powerful  radio  receiver,  you  probal)ly  know 
what  many  of  our  classmates  are  doins."  I  said. 

"Schwartz  won  fame  by  writing  "Fried-Daz"  and  "Saturday  Knights." 
Gladney  squeezes  tlie  juice  from  skunks  in  a  wine  press.  He  always  uses  his 
fresh  ones  for  this  purpose,  selling  the  skins,  and  selling  the  juice  as  "vita- 
mine  extract"  to  limburger  cheese  factories.  Kisler  is  teaching;  Creek  to 
the  Jewish  Irishmen  in  Poland,  the  Polish  gov't,  hires  him  to  tluis  punish 
these  undesirable  immigrants."  Rotter  informed  me.  "And — I  almost  forgot 
to  mention  it)  Reuben  is  now  in  central  Africa,  hunting  big  game.  Last 
year  he  was  working  in  a  slaughter  house  killing  pigs.  He  was  an  excellent 
butcher,  but  was  fired  because  he  treated  tiie  animals  too  cruelly  l)efore  he 
killed  them." 

"So  Regelson  is  hunting  big  game!"  I  exclaimed.  "He's  probably 
shooting  craps;  that's  considered  a  big  game  by  some  authorities!"  I  sar- 
castically added.  1  was  anxi(>us  to  see  Reuben,  so  I  bade  farewell  to  Rotter 
and  departed. 

I  had  not  gone  many  miles  over  the  .Jungle  when  a  large  gathering  of 
savages  attracted  my  attention;  they  were  loudly  chanting.  I  approached 
cautiously.  The  savages  were  cooking  something  in  a  huge  pot.  Wondering 
what  sort  of  soup  they  were  making,  I  looked  \\ith  my  telescope.  As  I  was 
adjusting  the  instrument  I  heard  a  fierce  cry,  "Oy  Za  Za!"  come  from  the 
woods.  Instantly  there  was  a  wild  commotion  among  the  savages,  who  fled 
in  precipitate  haste.  Then  a  large  animal,  resembling  an  ape,  which  I 
thought  must  surely  be  the  "missing  link."  ran  into  the  clearing  to  the  large 
soup  kettle.  He  pulled  something  out  of  it  which  appeared  to  be  a  large 
piece  of  meat  As  the  sun  had  set,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing: but  when  the  fire,  fanned  by  a  breeze,  flickered  to  a  better  flame,  the 
wild  man  inspected  the  meat  which  he  had  pulled  out  of  the  soup,  intending 
to  eat  it.  "Reggie!  "  he  yelled  in  surprise,  and  the  ol)ject  feebly  said 
"Itzig!"  by  way  of  recognition.  The  voices  seemed  familiar,  so  1  stepped 
into  their  view.  They  both  pronounced  my  name  in  surprise,  and  I  saw 
theye  were  Piatt  and  Regelson! 

"I  am  a  fugitive  from  justice,"  Piatt  exclaimed.  "The  prohibition  agents 
wanted  me  for  selling  wood  alcohol  under  false  pretenses — I  fled  to  Africa, 
and  decided  to  live  the  unrestricted  life  of  a  cave  man.  Sneid,  who  is  king 
of  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  is  here,  and  I  delight  in  pursuing  him,"  he  continued. 
"The  superstitious  savages  think  I  am  a  spirit,  though  1  am  only  an  ex- 
spirit  merchant." 

Regelson,  in  turn,  told  his  story:  "I  came  to  Africa  in  quest  of  speci- 
mens. 1  had  heard  of  an  animal  called  the  phagot  which  was  found  in 
the  jungle.  I  obtained  permission  to  hunt  these  animals  from  the  native's 
ruler,  Sneidman  (my  old  friend.)  One  day,  as  I  was  phagot  hunting,  I  shot 
the  King's  pet  phagot,  for  which  offense  he  ordered  his  warriors  to  fry  me 
in  lard.  Hence,  I  pleaded  with  him,  until  he  made  a  compromise,  and  told 
them  to  convert  me  into  soup.  They  were  cooking  me  when  Piatt  saved  my 
life  by  dispersing  them. 

I  then  entered  the  jungle  in  the  direction  the  fleeing  savages  had  taken, 
with  the  intention  of  seeing  Sneid.  their  King.  The  savages,  thinking  I  was 
a  missionary,  pounced  on  me;  Sneid  told  them  to  broil  me,  but  he  recognized 
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me  before  they  started,  ordering  them  to  release  me.  Sncid  had  no  f.lothing 
on  but  a  large  diaper,  wliich  was  pinned  with  a  railroad  spikt;  nar.king  safety 
pins)  and  a  big  crown  (wiiich  had  evidently  been  improvis(;d  from  a  large 
tomato  can).     Tliis  was  considered  royal  attire. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  this  wilderness  without  clothes,  without — "  Sneld 
interrupted  me  rudely,  by  shouting  "Bizzz!"  and  pointing  to  his  crown. 
When  he  did  this  the  savages  bowed  and  cried  "Hail,  King  Za  Za!" 

He  proudly  said  that  he  had  trained  them  to  thus  salute  him.  "I  si- 
started  a  greenhouse  in  the  Sahara  desert;  I  couldn't  sell  the  car — "  I  Inter- 
rupted curiously,  "Was  the  'car'  a  flivver?" 

Sneld  continued  "k-k-car-nation!  I  tried  to  sell  them  to  the  natives,  but 
they  wouldn't  buy  them.  They  liked  my  looks,  so  they  elected  me  chief! 
It's  an  easy  job,  but  the  Denver  Greezer  won't  mind  his  own  bzzz-  bz-blsi- 
ness;  he  haunts  our  noble  tribe." 


Who's  in  with  the  Facutly?    Liva. 

Who  goes  up  town  the  most?     Frater. 

Who's  in  thick  with  the  women?    Becker. 

Who  owns   the  biggest  appetite?    Eskin. 

Who's  the  handsomest  guy  in  the  class?    Goldich. 

Who's   the   youngest   guy   in   the   class?     Pincus. 

Who  likes  Youngie?    Wiener. 

Who   likes    Castoria?     Lasday. 

Who's  the  best  tennis   player?    Landau. 

Who's  the  best  ball  player?   Bennett. 

Who's  the  slowest  guy?  Savage. 

Who's  the  biggest  big  timer?    Malkin. 

Who  likes  Herbert  Tareytown's?    Sneidman. 

Who's  the  skunk  hunter?   Gladney. 

Who's  the  best  dancer?    Rabinowitz. 

Who's  the  dirty  trick  king?    Herrman. 

TOUGH    ON    SID 

A  man  named  Stone  exclaimed  in  a  tavern,  "I'll  bet  five  dollars  I  have 
the  hardest  name  in  the  company."  "Done,"  said  one  of  the  company. 
"What  is  your  name?"  Stone,"  said  the  first.  "Hand  me  the  money,"  said 
the  other,  "my  name  is  Harder." 

MEDDLERS,  TAKE  WARNING 

Don't  take  too  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  neighbors.  Seven  per 
cent,    will    do. 

By    LEFKOWITH 
Often  have  I  scanned  the  faces  of  my  friends, 
And  wondered  if  when  trouble  came  to  me, 
They'd  prove  the  fickle  beings  fortune  sends — 
Who  fly  in  fear  when  misery  they  see. 

And  now  a  sorrow  black  black  as  winter's  night 

Descends  upon  my  aching,  weary  heart. 

One  happy  truth  shines  like  a  golden  light — 

My  friends  have  proved  true  friends,  and  played  their  part. 

And  this  I  count  the  greatest  thing  in  life. 
In  troubled  times  to  find  friends  staunch  and  true: 
And  once  again  I've  heart  to  face  the  strife 
With  a  happy  smile  and  dead  hopes  born  anew. 
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By    J.    MALKIN 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  UV  THKSIO  PKESKNTS:  INASMl'CH  as  we,  the 
venerable  class  of  1923.  haviiifj  arrived  to  tjiat  state  of  bein^  when  we  make 
our  exodus  from  under  the  sheltering  arms  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater,  un- 
suspectiUK  of  what  fate  may  hold  in  store  for  us.  after  emerKinj;  from  the 
aforementioned  seal  of  learning,  into  the  cold  and  heartless  world  and. 

INASMUCH  as  we  realize  that  after  our  cashing  in.  dissension  will 
surely  arise  as  to  the  legal  ownership  of  those  privileges,  properties,  pun- 
ishments, goods  and  holdings  which  we  have  acquired  justly,  honestly  or 
otherwise  during  our  sojourn  here; 

Therefore,  we  being  of  .sound  mind  and  philanthropic  disposition,  do 
hereby  bequeath  these  above  mentioned  privileges,  properties,  punishments, 
goods  and  holdings  unto  those  wluun  we  have  deemed  in  our  good  judgement 
most  worthy  of  their  possession. 

L — To  Dr.  Krauskopf  and  the  board,  we  leave  the  school  as  we  found  it, 
plus  the  new  gymnasium  with  the  hope  that  some  use  may  be  found  for  it 
in  the  near  future. 

II. — To  our  Dean  and  Director.  Dr.  Bernard  Ostrolenk,  we  beciuealh  the 
pile  if  cigarette  stumps  that  have  accumulated  under  the  Segal  Hall  radia- 
tors since  the  Anti-Snioking  law  was  passed  and  a  pair  of  wings  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  best  member  of  his  Bible  Class. 

III. — To  our  class  advisor  and  Literature  instructor.  Dr.  Boswell.  we 
leave  the  sincere  hope  that  some  day  in  the  near  future  some  .scientist  will 
discover  a  cure  for  the  sleeping  sickness  that  prevents  some  of  his  schol- 
ars from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  his  lectures. 

IV. — Unto  Mr.  Toor,  whose  efforts  to  find  a  worthy  spouse  have  thus  far 
been  in  vain,  we  leave  Josh's  rare  collection  of  twenty-four  with  the  hope 
one  will  have  toes  pointing  in;  and  our  popular  novel  entitled,  "The  Misse<l 
Lady,"  or  "The  Wrecked  Car."  in  six  parts. 

V. — To  Mr.  Campbell,  our  purchasing  agent,  we  leave  the  "Farmer's 
Bible,"  a  Sears-Roebuck  Catalogue,  to  be  found  under  Shorty's  bed  after  we 
leave. 

VI. — To  Mr.  Purmell,  we  bequeath  our  Indian  Chief  Zaza.  who  formerly 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Doylestown  Cigar  Company,  to  keep  watch  over 
his  fruit  while  he  sleeps. 

VII. — Tf>  Miss  Churchman  we  leave  a  hundred  trace  chains  with  which 
to  fasten  her  butter  chips  to  the  tables,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Seniors. 

VIII. — Unto  Mr.  Mayer  B.  Sc,  we  bequeath  two  dumbells  and  a  set  of 
Bernard  McP^adden's  books  on  Physical  Culture. 

IX. — To  Mr.  Groman  we  leave  the  olficial  oHice  of  tractor  expert  in  Soviet 
Russia,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  not  less  than  a  million  marks. 

X. — Unto  Mr.  Young,  whose  work  in  the  introduction  of  new  species 
places  him  in  the  category  of  Burbank,  we  leave  a  Carnegie  Medal.  Mozeltuff 
Mr.    Young. 

XI. — To  Mr.  Stangle  we  bequeath  a  set  of  military  brushes  and  Georgie 
Green's  moustache  cup. 

XII. — To  Mr.  Craft  we  leave  a  portable  house,  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  when  it  rains,  thus  permitting  him  to  enjoy  his  even- 
ing chew  without  the  encumberance  of  water  wings. 

XIII. — Unto  Dr.  Schmeider  we  leave  a  copy  of  that  famous  work  entitled 
"Mind  vs.  Matter."  with  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  him  in 
the  handling  of  those  whom  Uncle  Sam  placed  under  him. 

XIV. — To  the  new  P.  G.'s,  we  leave  the  undeniable  honor  of  Sunday  night 
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headwaitership, 

XV. — Unto  the  Class  of  1924,  about  to  assume  the  lines  of  leaderHhip, 
we  leave  the  Farm  School  traditions,  activities  and  institutions  with  our 
wishes  for  a  successful  year. 

XVI. — To  "Shim"  Packer, we  leave  Ben  Diauioiu]  us  a  KUJirdian,  to  keep 
him  from  the  lure  of  vine,  women  and  wrons- 

XVIII.— Unto  Trucksess,  we  bequeath  the  official  position  of  scarecrow 
in  the  cornfields  of  No.  1.  , 

XVIII. — To  the  class  of  1925,  about  to  be  taken  from  our  loving  care 
and  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  human  beings,  we  leave  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  scientific  agriculturists  with  the  hope  that  they  will  remember  the 
password  "S — Death"  which  we  taught  them,  and  use  it  often. 

XIX. — Unto  Janoff  do  we  bequeath  the  honor  of  dancing  instructor  and 
clean-up  man. 

XX. — To  Gottlieb  we  leave  Bundy  the  mutt,  l)isi)o  tlu;  bovine  and 
Nervin  the  half-breed  as  a  foundation  stock  for  his  menagerie. 

XXI. — In  order  to  save  the  school  the  cost  of  wire  for  repairs  on  his 
old  pair,  we  bequeath  unto  Blunder  Buss  a  pair  of  cast-iron  spectacles. 

We  do  hereby  name  the  Class  of  1924  as  the  administrators  and  execu- 
tors of  this,  our  last  will  and  testament. 

In  witness  thereof  we  have  subscribed  our  names  and  affixed  the  Great 
Sea!  of  the  National  Farm  School  Boys. 

Done  at  Farm  School  ,this  22nd  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,    one   thousand,    nine   hundred   and   twenty-three. 

Signed, 

DISBO, 

KID  DEMARRAH, 
DR.  YUSSHMAN, 
AL  BAITCHA. 

0.   R.   U.   DUMB,   Laicyer. 
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Halriiirtnni 

By    MAX    ROTTER 

Lauii.s  ami  Gkmi.kmkn,  Fi:i.i.(i\v  S^^.l)l;M.-^  and  l'i.a.ssmatks: 

TUe  inevitable  reaction  following:  the  close  of  the  World  War  sub- 
merged our  country  into  the  chaos  of  economic  depression.  As  usual,  the 
bulwark  of  the  burden  in  the  struggle  for  readjustment  was  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmer.  The  purchasing  power  of  his  products  rela- 
tively declined  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  his  contemporary'  craftsmen. 
Whereas,  the  cost  of  one  wajion,  before  the  war,  was  the  equivalent  of  200 
bushels  of  corn,  after  the  war  he  had  to  pay  650  bushels. 

The  object  lesson  tauj;ht  Ihroufjh  tiie  bitter  experience  of  a  Civil  War, 
awoke  our  country  to  tiie  realization  of  its  complete  inpotence  without  the 
basic  support  of  a  sound  and  stable  agriculture.  Congress  prudently  as- 
signe<i  lar^e  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stati(uis  to  foster  educational  opportunities  in  mastering  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  and  eflicient  farming. 

The  methods  of  production  subsequently  employed  by  the  American  hus- 
bandman compared  favorably  with  that  of  the  extensive  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  city;  yet  his  financial  status  on  the  whole  relatively  remained 
at  par  with  the  drudgery  wearied  tiller  of  the  soil  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  farmer  led  a  more  or  less  isolated  and  secluded  life,  making  him 
independent  in  thought  and  action  almost  to  the  point  of  aloofness.  This 
individualistic  attitude  was  the  impeding  barrier  in  his  economic  progress. 

Those  corporations  and  labor  unions  most  securely  cemented  in  tiie  unity 
of  organization,  withstood  the  shock  of  post  war  depression  with  apparent 
immunity  and  it  was  not  until  virtually  driven  to  the  wall  in  the  dark  days 
of  1920,  facing  financial  disaster  that  the  farmer  was  brought  to  realize  the 
vital  necessity  of  protective  organization  and  economic  co-operation. 

The  ensuing  results  are  a  matter  of  recent  events.  At  the  last  session 
of  Congress  more  beneficial  legislation  was  enacted,  due  to  pressure  exerted 
by  the  farm  bloc  than  that  accomplished  in  the  total  efforts  of  half  a 
century. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  representing  one  million  farmers,  in  their 
third  annual  conference,  unanimously  endorsed  the  resolution  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  co-operative  marketing  associations.  At  present,  there 
are  over  200  such  organizations  in  full  operation  and  the  ball  has  just 
started  rolling. 

Above  all  the  most  encouraging  criterion  in  the  trend  of  present-day 
agriculture  is  the  increasing  percentage  of  young  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ates that  are  going  back  to  dad's  farm  with  the  explicit  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  management  on  a  profitable  basis.  Thus  applying  the  ad- 
vantages of  improved  roads,  inexpensive  automobiles,  telephones,  radio  and 
all  the  benefits  of  civilization;  he  is  running  his  farm  on  the  same  business 
principles  and  with  as  much  skill  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  cor- 
responding capital.  Keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  markets  and  the  current 
affairs  of  the  world,  he  is  broadening  his  vision  and  gaining  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellowmen. 

With  a  new  day  dawning  in  the  evolution  of  our  chosen  vocation  we, 
the  graduating  class  of  1923,  face  our  entrance  to  a  new  life  with  a  courage- 
ous and  optimistic  outlook.  Equipped  with  the  training  of  our  three  years' 
sojourn  in  P'arm  School  we  fxpect  to  adopt  ourselves  to  our  new  environ- 
ments with  the  avowed  determination  to  make  good.  Our  time  spent  within 
the  portals  of  this  institution  shall  be  an  inve.stment  of  priceless  renumera- 
tion. 

At    the   arrival    of   this   moment    our   supreme   anticipation    for   the    last 
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twelve  luonllis  assiniics  a  new  aspect,  as  we  are  brought  tn  r:(,iiiprelieiHJ 
its  true  significance.  It  means  the  severing  of  old  traditions,  the  parting  of 
friends  ond  the  abandonment  of  fond  associations.  We  did  not  realize  the 
strength  of  attachment  to  our  Alma  Mater  until  this  moment  of  parting. 

Our  teachers,  director  and  matron  we  view  in  a  new  ligiil.  To  them  we 
are  graciously  indebted  for  their  unselfish  endeavors  in  moulding  our  char- 
acters to  conform  with  the  principles  of  right  living  and  true  thinking.  We 
wish  them  a  happy  and  prosperous  career  with  the  hope  that  some  day  they 
shall  experience  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  the  results  of  their  labors 
through  the  achievemients  of  their  proteges. 

To  the  ladies'  board  and  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  sacrificed  their 
time,  money  and  convenience  in  coming  out  here  to  benefit  us  with  their 
services,  no  words  can  fully  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

To  the  venerable  Dr.  Krauskopf  we  extend  our  heartfelt  homage.  The 
memory  of  his  paternal  interest  for  our  well  being,  his  fatherly  advice 
and  inspiring  sermons  shall  ever  be  stimulating  incentives  toward  lofty 
aspirations. 

Fellow  students,  appreciate  the  results  accomplished  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  a  quarter-century  and  help  lighten  the  burden  of  the  founder 
of  your  institution  by  co-operating  with  the  director  and  yourselves,  for  a 
better  and  greater  Farm  School. 

Fellow  Classmates,  as  a  final  farewell  tribute  to  dear  old  Farm  School, 
let  us  one  and  all  fervently  pledge  with  the  deepest  of  sincerity,  to  sacredly 
uphold  the  honor  of  her  reputation  and  constantly  strive  to  be  a  credit  to 
our  school. 


The  following  officers  have  been  elected  to  supervise  The  Gleaner  next 
year:  Editor-in-Chief,  I.  A.  Victor;  Literary  and  Class  and  Clubs  Eidtor, 
C.  Cahan;  Agriculture,  F.  Becker;  Exchange  and  Alumni,  N.  Lefkowitn; 
Athletic  Editor,  Oppenheimer;  Joke  Editor.  B.  Diamond:  Art  Department, 
N.  Brewer  and  H.  Rabinowitz;  Business  Manager,  S.  Packer;  Associate 
Manager,  W.  Rinnenberg. 

The  retiring  staff  and  graduates  wish  them  success 


Mrs.  Simpson — "Do  you  remember  anything  of  Lawyer  Brummel's  brief 
case?" 

Absent-minded  Professor  Simpson:  "Brief  case!  Why,  it  took  him  six 
months  to  plead  it." 

Teacher — "Diogenes  went  around  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  in  broad 
daylight,  looking  for  an  honest  man." 

Modern  Pupil — "Why  didn't  he  use  a  flashlight?" 

Packer — "What  is  better  than  presence  of  mind  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent?" 

Trucksess — "1  give  up." 

Packer — "Absence  of  body." 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Glasgow  so  polite  that  he  begs  his  own  par- 
don every  time  he  tumbles  down.  Being  good-natured,  he  always  grants  it. 


Malkin — "Kloss.  do  you  intend  to  be  honest  after  you  get  out  of  here?" 
Kloss — "I  don't  know.    There's  only  one  legal  profession  in  the  U.  S." 
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1924 

After  two  long  years  we  are  at  last  coming  into  our  own.  The  future 
looks  bright,  and  we  are  all  hoping  for  a  successful  Senior  Year,  in  scholas- 
tic work  as  well  as  in  athletics.  To  take  the  reins  of  government  on  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  is  no  cinch,  but  with  the  backing  of  the  underclass- 
men everything  will  go  right. 

Anxiously  but  patiently  we  are  waiting  for  February  22  to  come.  We 
feel  confident  to  uphold  the  honor  and  traditions  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We 
wish  the  best  of  luck  to  the  graduates  and  hope  that  they  succeed  in  this 
wide  world.  I'y  X.  L.,  Secy. 

1925 

If,  in  this,  our  farewell  to  the  Freshman  epoc  of  our  stay  at  F'arm  Scliool. 
we  seem  to  be  proud,  it  is  justly  so.  Individually  we  are  prosaic  enough,  but 
as  a  class,  the  Class  of  '25,  we  are  worthy  of  note.  Individually,  we  are  in- 
significant; collectively,  we  have  made  history  at  Farm  School.  Our  name 
will  he  handled  down  in  Farm  School  as  the  only  Freshman  Class  to  triumph 
over  the  Juniors  in  both  ba.^eball  and  football.  Moreover,  we  are  the  only 
Freshman  class,  honored,  by  being  asked  to  participate  in  a  Freshman- 
Junior  Love  Banquec.  The  intention  of  this  banquet  being  to  establish  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  classes,  thus  facilitating  better  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  various  enterprises  in  which  we  have  engaged  and  the  manifold 
hardships  we  have  undergone,  have  welded  us  together  into  a  single  unit. 
And  it  is  as  a  unit  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  the  best  in  Farm 
School,   mentally,   socially   and   physically. 

In  order  to  uphold  the  laurels  gained  in  athletics,  we  have  elected  Mark 
"Fats"  Goldstein,  football  captain  and  Martin  M.  Cohien,  baseball  captain. 

P.    B..   '25. 


LIBRARY 

The  department  in  this  school,  which  helps  the  student  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  Library.  It  not  only  assists  him  in  his  every-day  studies,  but 
it   helps  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  higher  education. 

Many  of  the  fellows  come  to  school  with  a  love  for  good  reading  and 
consequently  are  always  found  in  the  library.  Many  of  our  students,  unfor- 
tunately, have  not  had  the  ambition  to  spend  their  time  reading  good  books. 
It  is  these  students  that  the  library  helps  most.  We  find  that  many  of  our 
boys,  whose  reading  at  first  is  confined  to  common  everyday  trash,  in  time 
come  to  study  the  best  literature. 
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With  tlip  new  ton'in  we  are  receiving  many  new  books;  scientifu;  and 
fiction.  We  have  also  made  a  lar^e  addition  in  our  sub3f;riptif)n  list  of  maga- 
zines. At  present  we  liave  appro.ximately  5000  volumes  of  books.  We  have 
also  an  inflow  of  about  75  magazines,  periodically. 

Since  graduation  is  near,  our  Senior  librarian  has  tiirnefl  his  position 
over  to  the  new  librarian,  r.urton  L.  Klein.  Mr.  Frater  iias  fulfilled  the  posi- 
sition  in  the  most  admirable  way.  His  suK^estions  to  students,  and  his  help 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  all.  Now  that  he  is  no  lonj^er  with  us  to  direct  our 
work,  we  hope  to,  with  the  new  assistant,  Mr.  Goldstein,  carry  on  the  work 
that  he  has  so  wonderfully  carried  out. 

B.   L.,    '24. 

ZIONIST  SOCIETY 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  tlie  Zionist  Society  at  the  National  Farm  School 
Avas  not  a  very  great  success  this  year,  due  to  many  reasons. 

The  Zionist  Society  of  the  National  Farm  School,  is  not  supposed  to  sup- 
port so  much  the  national  movement,  as  to  enable  the  fellows,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Judaism,  a  medium  in  which  they  can  best  enjoy  their  tendencis. 

The  most  important  reason  why  we  have  failed  to  make  a  success  this 
year  is  non-co-operation.  Why  this  should  be  so  cannot  be  specially  stated. 
We  only  know  that  it  is  so. 

We  have  tried,  by  entertainments  and  novel  features  to  create  interest 
In  the  society  meetings,  but  there  has  been  a  lack  of  pep  among  the  society 
members. 

Now  that  we  Seniors  are  departing,  we  look  upon  the  past  year  with  a 
little  regret  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  not  done  our  best.  We  can, 
however,  leave  to  the  undergraduate  classes  the  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  support  the  Zionist  Society  and  cause  it  to  serve  its  purpose. 

With  this  in  mind  we  bid  you  good-bye,  and  wish  you  all  success  in 
the  next  year. 

C.  E..  '23. 

THE  SQUARE 

There  has  been  in  Farm  School  for  the  past  few  months  a  chess  and 
checker  club  called  the  Square. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  social  interest  among  its 
members  and  to  foster  the  art  of  chess  and  checkers. 

Since  all  charter  members  were  of  the  class  of  '25  when  this  club  was 
organized,  membership  was  primarily  limited  to  members  of  that  class  only; 
and  because  some  of  our  members  were  promoted  into  the  class  of  '24, 
membership  Is  now  open  to  all  students  of  the  school. 

The  following"  are  the  officers:  President,  B.  L.  Klein;  vice  president. 
L.  R.  Blumberg;   secretary,  W'.  L.  Rinnenberg;   treasurer,  D.  Brown. 

At  present  the  organization  consists  of  eight  members. 

L.   B.,   '25. 

EXCHANGE 

Now  that  my  term  of  service  as  exchange  editor  is  neariug  completion, 
I  feel  obliged  to  express  my  views  and  observations  upon  what  I  term  the 
Exchange  problem. 

My  conception  of  a  criticism  is  that  it  is  the  essence  of  sound  thinking 
■so  long  as  it  embodies  the  constructive  elements.  It  is  suggestive  and  aids 
the  trend  of  one's  mind  in  striking  a  clear  point  of  view.  But  no  sooner  a 
criticism  fails  to  abide  by  its  principle  to  remain  instructive,  it  not  only  be- 
comes obsolete,  but  helps  to  create  a  partial  atmosphere;  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  not  the  development  of  mutual  feelings  between  one  school  and 
another  is  the  underlining  Idea;  but  to  improve  the  literary  value  of  one's 
magazine. 

Te  fact  remains  that  the  Exchange  department  is  gradually  growing  ex- 
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tiiu't — because  the  editor  in  charge — eitluT  tliru  his  lat-lv  of  ability  or  disre- 
ganl — has  demolished  the  criterion  upon  which  the  entire  structure  of  ex- 
change rests.  It  had  long  since  ceasetl  to  function  because  it  requires  from 
every  editor  a  good  bit  of  courage — courage  to  assume  an  intlividual  stand  in 
administering  the  truth  and  courage  is  a  miglity  dear  thing.  Not  all  of  us 
possess  it.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  why  so  many  magazines  have  eliminat- 
ed the  above  dejiartment.  althougli  they  are  as  yet  continuing  to  exchange. 

To  further  illustrate  how  trivial  a  stand  the  Kxchange  now  occupies  in 
the  average  high  school  paper  I'll  (luote  a  few  critical  passages  characteris- 
tic fiu-  their  absurdit>. 

1.  You  have  a  very  fine  paper? 

2.  An  extended  exchange  would  greatly  improve  your  magazine? 
;i.     Where  is  your  exchange  department? 

Such  are  the  procedure  of  comments.  Why  an  editor  should  concen- 
trate his  meditative  powers  in  critcising  that  part  which  has  been  left  out 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Personally,  1  have  often  been  taught  to 
scrutinize  and  pass  judgment  over  such  matters  having  a  basic  value  and 
which  exist,  besides  absence  of  specific  departments  are  very  often  the 
result  of  financial  slumps  and  should  be  of  little  concern  to  an  exchange 
editor. 

Then  what  would  be  a  practical  solution  to  this  problem? 

1  personally  do  not  know  of  one  particular  to  improve  its  general  course, 
hence  I  dare  to  proclaim  Abolition — a  similar  principle  we  oft  apply  to  hast- 
en a  natural  pn)cess.  By  pruning  off  a  non-productive  branch,  we  not  only 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  bearing  tree,  but  stimulate  the  remaining 
branches  towards  higher  specilization.  Let  the  paper  continue  to  be  the 
medium  of  exchange — the  svnibol  of  existing  reciprocity. 

M.  B.,  •2:{. 

ALUMNI 

'13 — Louis  L.  Helfand  is  a  practicing  veterinarian  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

'17 — Sol.  Dorickin  graduated  from  Penn  State  and  accepted  a  teaching 
fellowship  in  the  division  of  Biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  will  be  able  to  complete  liis  work  for  a  Masters'  Degree  within  six  months. 

'18— George  Aidman  is  finishing  his  four-year  course  at  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Ohio  State  College.  His  address  is  214  West  Framber 
avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

'20 — J.  Braunstein's  present  address  is  294  Morton  street,  Stroughton, 
Mass.  He  is  still  in  the  poultry  game  and  expects  to  own  a  farm  of  his  own 
soon. 

'20 — Leo  Buskin  is  now  working  for  a  florist  and  nurseryman  in  New 
York  State.  A  letter  will  reach  him  at  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y.,  to  Mrs.  E. 
Beck  with. 

'21 — Philip  Trupin  is  in  his  second  year  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

'21 — Abraham  Krotoshinsky's  address  is  Colony  Eckion  via  Rowleh, 
Palestine. 

*22 — Sam  Fleishman  is  on  a  poultry  plant  at  Callicoon,  N.  Y.,  working 
for  J.   L.  Painter. 

"22 — -Louis  M.  Kiesling  is  now  at  the  Town's  End  Farm  at  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

'22 — Maurice  Gomberg  paid  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a 
few  days.  He  is  now  going  to  Columbia  University  and  studying  law.  His 
home  address  is  lir,  Garden  avenue,  New  York  City. 

'20 — Sidney  Brunwasser  visited  the  school  recently,  accompianied  by  his 
wife. 

'05 — J.  J.  Taubenhauss,  professor  of  Texas  University,  paid  the  school 
a  visit  after  eighteen  years  of  absence. 
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DODGE  BROTHERS  MOTOR  VEHICLES     8 

A.  N.  HELLYER,  Authonzed  Dealer 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 
PHONE,  221. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  and   LITTLE  GIANT  | 

Grain  Threshers  and  Cleaners 

UNION  feed  and  ensilage  Cutters,  Straw  Cutters  and  Blowers 
that  can  be  attached  to  any  thresher. 
Full   line   of  farm   machinery. 

iVianufactured   by 

HEEBNER  &  SONS 

Lansdale,  Pa 
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WENDTE'S 
TONSORIAL  PARLOR 

Hair    Cutting,    Shaving,    SPiampooing, 
Massaging 

15  North   Main  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

WHEN    YOU     NEED    ANYTHING 

for   handling    milk,   from    a    pail    to    a 
pasteurizer,    go    to    I'lie 

"BIG    STORE" 

CHERRY-BASSETT-WINNER  CO. 

1918    Market   St.  Philadelphia 

J.  F.  APPLE  CO. 

MANUFACTURING    JEWELERS 
Lancaster,    Pa. 
Class    rings,    pins,    medals,    fraternity 
pins,    etc.     Write    for    special 
designs   and   prices. 
Wholesale    prices    ©n    stationery,    invi- 
tations  and   programmes. 


SCHABINGER'S 

HOME-MADE  ICE  CREAM  OF 

QUALITY 

Made    in    Our    Sanitary    Modern 

Ice   Cream    Plant. 

— Wholesale    and    Retail — 

Also    Full    Line    of    Confectionery    and 

Fancy     Pastry — Soda — Light     Lunch 

8   S.    MAIN    ST.  DOYLESTOWN 

—Phone    157-W— 

Compliments 

tbe 

Class  of  ^23 

Rope,    Canvas,     Braid,     Flags,    Celery 
Tape,    Awning    Cloth 

Hoffman,  Corr  Mfg.  Co. 

312    MARKET    STREET,    PHILA. 
Contractor   to   the    Government 


JACOB  H.  SMITH  &  CO. 

V^HOLESALE   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Receivers  and   Shippers  of 
FRESH    AND    SALT    WATER    FISH— POULTRY    AND    GAME 

Supplying    Hotels,    Institutions,    Steamships    "Our    Business." — Wholesale 
Trade — Also   Storekeppers   in    General. 

The  House  We  Recommend — 

r,EO   L  WELLS,  pocs  «  TRL/n  ALLEN   B  MOVER,  vice  pkcs  .^OS    '   LACEaM*N.»rc 

Geo-  L.Wells,  Inc. 

WHpLESALE__ 
M  EAT^^|Jl^^h|^|N  1^  LT  RY 

402-404  N.  Second  Street      institutions  and  hotel- 

^  OUR  BUSINESS' 

Philadelphia 

C/ymers  Department  Store 

Bucks  County's  Largest  ^tore 

The  National  Farm  School  is  One  of  Its  Patrons. 
Your  Patronage  Solicited. 

JR.  L.  CLY3IEB, 

36-40  W.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa 

~        THE    GLOBE 

^Bucks  County's  Most  Progressive  Store 

CLOTHING,    SHOES    AND    GENTLEMEN'S    FURNISHINGS 
— Student  Trade   Solicited — 
IT    WILL    PAY    YOU    TO    GIVE    US  A  TRIAL 

We   Also   Do   Shoe    Repairing   and   Guarantee   Satisfaction. 
37   NORTH    MAIN   STREET  DOYLESTOWN.    PA. 

IN    DEALING    WITH    ADVERTISERS    PLEASE    MENTION     THE     "GLEAXOR." 


Strai^d  Tl\eatre 

STATE  AND  MAIN  STREETS, 
Doylestown,  Penna. 

The  Home  of  the  BEST  PHOTO  PLAYS. 

Performances  every  evening  at  7  and  8.45. 

Meitin.ee  or\  Mondaya,  Tueadayo  and  Saturdays 

NICHOLAS  F.  POWER,  Manager. 


EMIL  PEITER 

100    PER    CENT    PURE    ICE    CREAM 
Baker  and  Confectioner 

Bell    Phone    184-W        442    E.   State    St. 
DOYLESTOWN.  PA. 

FOR  THINGS  OPTICAL 

Dr.  WmJ.  McEvoy 

Optometrist        -        Optician 

Next   to  Strand  Theatre   Entrance 
Open   Daily  Phone   169-J 

CARL  KLEMP 

HORSESHOEING    &   JOBBING 

Lawn   Mowers   Sharpened 

South    Hamilton    Street 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  OUALITY. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  an'l 
Vegetables.  All  kinds  of  Sea  Food  and 
Fancy  Dressed  Poultry. 

FKVE  &  WEIDNER.  Mgrs. 
H.  B.  ROSENBERGER 

Dealer    in 

Hay.  Straw,  Coal,  Cement,  Sand,  Stone, 

Feed,    Etc. 


Terms  Cash  184  W.  Ashmead   St. 

Both  Phones  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Charles  H.  Shive 

Dealer  in  HARDWARE 
Corner  Main  and  State  Streets, 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA 
Bell  Phone  3-J 

George  Sommer 

Wholesale  and     Retail    Dealer   in     Milk 

Cream,  Ice  Cream,  Butter 

and  Cheese. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Elias  Nusbaum  &  6ro. 
Electrical  Contractors 

2023  Samson  Street,  I'hila.,  Penna. 


W.  E.  Savacool 

(•;RAIN,  flour  and  FEED 
Wljole.sale  and  Retail. 


PERKASIE. 


PENNA. 


H.  R.  Gehman 

U  holi-sale  and  Retail  healer  in 

Collars,  Whips,    Blankets.    Trunks,   Bays 
Auto  Robes  and  Auto  Supplies,  etc. 
DOYLESTOWN.  PA 
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